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T GIVES ONE A NEW SENSATION TO GET 
to the opera before seven o'clock, and to be told 
to carry sandwich or two to nibble if 
necessary between the acts. But the most ardent 

lovers must need some little sustenance 

a performance lasting for five hours or 

When any numbers of the Wagnerian Trilogy 

ire given, not a line is skipped or a measure hurried. 


along a 


of musk 
during 


more. 


The exthusiasm of some listeners ebbs towards midnight, 
though nothing would tempt them to say so to any but 
and liberal-minded friends who recognize the de 
mands of the body, even while acknowledging that the 
soul is being satisfied. But this liberality of mind is rare. 
Enthusiasts the world over, whether in the music world 
that 
emotions, like to treat the body as of no value, and to 


intimate 


or in which involves an exercise of the religious 
disparage the sincerity or consecration of purpose of 
those who lay stress on its claims, while cultivating the 
higber needs of the spiritual man 

At Baireuth the audience at the opera-house disband 
and roam about the village during the entr’actes, but 
New York is not adapted to any such leisurely methods 
of enjoyment. A five-hour stretch of anything marks 
the limit of our endurance, Still, we are being educated, 
and it is interesting to see that, among the younger and 
more ardent set of music-lovers, but few protests against 
time cousumed are made. 


N ADDITIONAL EXPERIENCE, AND OFTEN 
A a trying one, connected with the opera, is to be 
found in the long waits necessary in the lobbies on 
either side of the house, where the owners of the boxes 
They stand 
when the house has been crowded, for 
three-quarters of an hour, listening for the loud impa- 
tient cry of a voice announcing their names or their num- 
bers, and ready to dash, at the first signal, out through 
the door and into their vehicles, which are hardly al- 
lowed time enough before the entrance to get them safely 
inside, It is all so full of burly-burly and rush, and is 
so often distinguished by exhibitions of masculine temper 
or nervousness, if one wishes to call it sol! Men who 
have been capable of ordering their own lives, and some- 
times the great affuirs of the country, with decorum and 


tine 


stand until their carriages are announced. 
there sometimes 


despatch, find themselves impotent here before the in- 
exorable lawa and inanities of drivers and officials, and 
obliged to keep their shivering wives and daughters stand- 
ing in draughts and hustled by strangers until belated 
carriages arrive and they can elbow a hurried way out- 
side 

A stranger in town has, on these occasions when long 
waits are made, a rare opportunity for closely observing 
famous beauties, and the student of his times has one 
which he never altogether declines. The nearer view 
thus afforded, however, is not always becoming, any more 
than a view, in the daylight, of the actresses and the actors 
who have charmed us behind the foot-lights would be 
directly after a performance. In almost every case the 
glamour fades, and those who have seemed so unapproach- 
able in their beauty and their elegance now become merely 
a group of tired and faded individuals. In the long and 
sumptuous opera cloaks worn by the women no chance 
is given for the observation of any detail in dress or for 
any of its shortcomings. All the attention is concen- 
trated on heads and faces. The critical observer notices 
many things, but that which impresses him most is the 
fact that the great majority of even fashionable women 
are careless about their hair. A few ouly can escape 
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judgment in this matter, and they are those who have 
long-established reputations for elegance in all of its de- 
tails. Their hair proves their right to enjoy this distine- 
tion. No ends are flying; the indications of scrupulous 
care and attention are everywhere visible. 

A great deal has been written about the manicure, and 
even shop-girls have for a long time displayed polished 
nails across the counter, But too little has been said 
about the hair, one of the most beautiful of the natural 
udornments of women, and yet one which is treated with 
a carelessness and disrespect which must lay women 
open to serious reproach, as it certainly does become a 
menace to good looks. 





EALOUSY BETWEEN MEN AND WOMEN, 
J like public exhibitions of temper, always has in it 

certain elements of the ridiculous. It all seems so 
unnecessary to the one who looks on, such an idle cause 
for suffering, such a useless waste of emotions. And yet 
30 well is jealousy for the most part understood, that few 
of its phases pass beyond the bounds of the observer's 
comprehension. 

This, no doubt, makes the success of certain plays in 
which this kind of jealousy is the moving theme. Every 
one in the audience at least knows something about it. 
No one is without forms of experience in the sensation 
which will enable him to appreciate the tragic or the 
ridiculous situations to which it gives rise. But it is not 
often that one can laugh at it all with so pleased a sense, 
and be so absolutely free afterward fom all regret at 
having laughed, as is afforded in Mr. Gillette’s new play, 
‘* Because She Loved Him So.” ‘There had been no real 
transgressions anywhere, so that there was really nothing 
to suffer about. The most fastidious persons in the au- 
dience could afford to laugh, without feeling that their 
own quick appreciation of a bitter experience, or that 
of their neighbors, betrayed too deep a knowledge of the 
tragic and unlovely sides of life, 

This play has been adapted from the French of Bisson 
and Leclercq, and it leads one to wonder again why the 
misunderstanding of French life and literature should be 
so persistently indulged. So much that is sweet and idyl.- 
lic exists there! So many times have these sweet and 
idyllic sides been shown! But nothing convinces us, ex- 
cept proofs of that side about which we have already and 
inexorably made up our minds 


E HAVE BEEN APT TO CONSIDER THE 
W restlessness of New-Yorkers as a more or less 

modern development, the result of newly ac- 
quired ideals of living, and to lay the fault of much of 
our nervousness to the condition of our streets, with their 
hideous sounds and the noisy means of transit which dis- 
tinguish them. But so long ago as 1855, when Thackeray 
was in this country, and before even the elevated road 
existed, he described this restlessness to his daughters in 
a letter now published in 7he Virginians, the tenth volume 
of the Biographical Edition of his works. 

**T hardly know what is said,” he writes. ‘‘ Am think- 
ing of something else, nothing definite, with an irrepress- 
ible longing to be in motion. . . . There is some electrical 
influence in the air and sun here which we don't experi- 
ence on our side of the globe; people can’t sit still; people 
can't ruminate over their dinners, dawdle in their studies; 
they must keep moving. I want to dash into the street 
now. At home I want to read my paper leisurely, and 
then get to my books and work. Yesterday, as some rain 
began to fall, I felt a leaden cap taken off my brain-pan, 
and began to speak calmly and reasonably, and not to 
wish to quit my place.” From all of which it will be 
seen that certain conditions of New York life have a per- 
manent character, and that, until we recognize them, we 
will go making out of each new departure in our mode 
of life new excuses for our shattered nervous systems. 


clined to murmur at the selfishness of the world, 

here is a little story: Not many weeks since, a dis- 
astrous fire occurred not far from New York, and among 
the several houses destroyed was one belonging toa bride 
and groom who had waited nearly twenty years to be 
married. Their wedding had excited among their many 
friends and acquaintances great interest and sympathy, 
and some two hundred and fifty costly and beautiful 
presents were sent them. All these went in the fire, to- 
gether with all their other household belongings and their 
heirlooms. Nota stitch of any kind was saved, not even 
a handkerchief, and the two people who had been made 
happy at last were reduced to a state which, in its im- 
poverishment, meant even greater wretchedness than that 
of any of their long years of waiting. 

But here comes the sweet part of the story. All these 
two hundred and fifty wedding-presents lost in the fire 
are being duplicated by their friends—the small silver 
for the table, the sideboards, the glass, and the tea sets 
and bowls. The heirlooms, of course, no one can give 
back to them, but everything else that made their first 
going to housekeeping easy and beautiful is now made 
ready for their second venture. Certainly this should 
silence the tongue of carping critics who have no other 
comment to make but that which essays to prove the dis- 
appearance of friends on the day which ushers in ad- 
versity. 


Pci THE BENEFIT OF THOSE WHO ARE IN- 


HOTEL FOR WOMEN Is AGAIN UP FOR DIs 
A cussion. This is the time, so those interested de- 
clare, when the project is really going beyond the 
discussion stage to the more tangible brick-and-mortar 
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period. The woman’s hotel plan has had a checkered 
eareer of about ten years. During that time a dozen 
buildings have been put up—on paper—and thousands 
of women have applied for rooms. But the buildings 
never got beyond the paper stage, and the applicants are 
still dwelling in hall bedrooms, or spending almost their 
entire substance on apartments, 

Fate has pursued the scheme with her proverbially re- 
lentless hand. When at last it seemed as if the promot- 
ers of the scheme had surmounted all obstacles, denth 
itself stepped in and removed the woman who had agreed 
to provide the required capital. For quite a while after 
this blow the project languished, Then new rumors 
began to be noised about. They have been multiplying 
for the last year, and now it is stated that the hotel will 
actually be built. 

The only trouble is that just as promising prospects in 
the past have gone agley. This reflection takes the edge 
off one’s satisfaction. Still, there is cause for renewed 
hope. Miss Grace Dodge and Mrs. Richard Irwin are 
taking au interest in the project, and their co-operation 
should have good results. The new hotel, if built to 
present plans, will be centrally located, and accommodate 
five hundred guests. It is not intended for transient 
visitors to the city, but as a permanent residence for 
women in business and professions. It is emphatically 
announced that there will be no restrictions beyond the 
regular rules of any respectable hotel. At first it was 
intended to have a “house- mother” to exercise “a 
watch-care” over the girls, but that idea was wisely 
abandoned, It is only in theory that one woman can 
be hired to ‘* mother” five hundred other women. The 
rates, quoted in advance, are very reasonable; in fact, 
many women who had hoped for an apartment - house 
where they could get the comforts and some of the Juxu- 
ries at a fair price are shaking their heads. Board at 
three or four dollars a week; rooms at two and three 
dollars a week. It is attractive—in imagination, Ex- 
perience, however, has made most business women scep- 
tical. 
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RS. THEODORE ROOSEVELT'S SUCCESS IN 
M avoiding public notice must be a marvel to the 
wives of other public men. It has been a marvel 
to the reporters themselves, especially when they have 
realized that, in spite of office orders from without and 
the promptings of journalistic instinct from within, they 
were aiding and abetting Mrs. Roosevelt in her desire for 
seclusion. From June until January reporters were con 
tinually making pilgrimages to Oyster Bay to secure in 
terviews with Mrs. Roosevelt. After the election, more 
over, there were a dozen reporters quartered at the village 
hotel, making daily, almost hourly, trips to Sagamore Hill, 
the colonel’s place. Naturally these newspaper men saw 
Mrs. Roosevelt and the children so often that they soon 
had material enough for exhaustive studies of the whole 
family, individually and collectively. Yet, in spite of the 
reportorial pilgrims, and in spite of the corps which 
staid on the ground, the Roosevelt family has seldom been 
more than mentioned in the papers. 

A few articles have been written about the children. 
Some of these were largely the fancies of persons who 
had never seen Mrs. Roosevelt. One or two were printed 
with her reluctant consent, and simply because her hus- 
band told her that a certain amount of public comment 
was inevitable, and that she would be wise to allow a 
little truth to be printed rather than a volume of surmises 
But the customary effusions did not appear. The secret 
of Mrs. Roosevelt's success in keeping herself from un- 
pleasant publicity lies in her tact and ber sincerity. The 
two traits do not always go together, but they are power- 
ful allies when they do. The reporters who were obliged 
to visit Sagamore Hill daily might easily have been made, 
by the mistress of the house, to feel that they were intru- 
sive. Yet one of them said that in all of those weeks, 
in spite of their often inopportune calls, Mrs. Roosevelt 
never once made them feel that they were out of place, 
even though their own common-sense told them they 
were. As the same man said ; 

‘There's honor even among reporters; or at least 
there’s gratitude. We knew Mrs. Roosevelt's wish to keep 
herself and the children out of the papers, and, after her 
courtesy to us, we were glad to respect that wish.” 

There is one item, by-the-way, which is worth consid 
ering when one is making up an estimate of the new Gov- 
ernor and his wife. It is that they are almost adored by 
their servants. 


OMEN AND MEN—THE 
PLATFORM WOMAN. 


In a late number of the most widely read 

woman's newspaper in America there ap- 

peared, under the name of its editor, this astounding 
statement: ‘* The platform woman never has been a credit 
to, but ever a blot upon, American womanhood, I make 
this emphatic statement froma personal knowledge of the 
homes which these women leave behind when they go to 
their meetings. I have seen the rooms of their homes left 
in wild disorder; | have seen their servants sitting in idle- 
ness with work on every hand to do; I have seen the chil 
dren neglected and left to their own devices; I have heard 
husbands speak in derision of the motives of their wives. 
No woman in a happy American home can ever afford to 
listen to these parasites of their sex. Fortunately the 
platform woman’s influence is steadily on the wane. She 
was never a power. She was never even picturesque.” 
This statement must clearly mean one of two things, 
either that the writer has visited the homes of all those 
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women who have ever spoken on platforms—a thing 
clearly impossible by reason of their number—or else 
the assertion must refer to the well-known, conspicuous, 
representative women speakers of the country. This 
alternative would be recognized if any other occupa- 
tion or profession were under discussion. If we were 
speaking’ of editors, for instance, or politicians or lawyers 
or clergymen, we should naturally take our types from 
the foremost names. Every class of persons has in it 
hangers-on, accidental members, persons who are not 
typical, and whose misdeeds do not affect the standing of 
the profession any more than the Twelve Apostles were 
fairly represented by Judas Iscariot. Indeed, the better 
the real type of a profession, the more likelihood that it 
will be infested by these parasites. Theodore Parker 
used to say that the clerical profession included the best 
and the worst men in the community, the best being the 
sincere leaders, and the worst being the hypocrites, who 
merely counterfeited the virtues of the others. 

The only fair way, therefore, to test the value of this 
editor's charges against platform women is to take a rea- 
sovable number of the recognized leaders of the vocation 
and see whether what he says is true or false in respect to 
them. Fortunately the selection is so easily determined, 
and their lives have been so very conspicuous, that the test 
can be easily applied. These women, giving them roughly 
in historical order, are as follows; Lucretia Mott, Abby 
Kelley Foster, Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Lucy Stone, Susan 
B. Anthony, Antoinette Brown Blackwell, Anna Dickin- 
son, Mary E. Livermore, Frances E. Willard, and Julia 
Ward Howe. These are names about which there would 
be no dispute as to their representative quality. One or 
another of these must have furnished the model whom 
every younger speaker has followed, if she has had any 
model. It is possible that the editor in question may 
have known all these intimately, and may have had them 
in mind in his general assertions concerning platform 
women. If he has not, he is to be strongly censured for 
his sweeping statement. My reason for thinking that he 
has not thus known them is that I myself have known 
them well and for a great many years. I have heard 
them speak, have spoken on the same platform with 
them — being sometimes obliged to differ from them — 
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and have in most cases visited their houses, known their 
standing in the community, personally met their bus- 
bands and children, if they had any, and in some cases 
their grandchildren. My whole conclusion in regard to 
these typical women is that this editor's statements have 
absolutely no foundation, from beginning to end. 

Let us consider the matter more particularly. Of these 
ten women three may be ruled out of the case, as being 
unmarried, and not held to the domestic responsibilities 
which marriage brings. These three are Miss Anthony, 
Miss Dickinson, and Miss Willard. Most of the others I 
have, as I said, seen in their own homes. To be a guest at 
Lucretia Mott's house was a privilege to remember for 
a lifetime. The simple and ample Quaker board, with 
the serene and dignified husband at one end and the 
benign and hospitable wife at the other, the numerous 
remainivg seats occupied by happy children, and guests 
of all conditions, races, and colors, was an epitome of 
what a true and noble domestic life should be. It was a 
modern and Christian patriarchalism. Yet Lucretia Mott 
was the founder of the whole woman's riglits movement in 
America, and her ‘‘ Discourse on Woman” was the first 
word of revolt. Abby Foster's home was that of a thrifty 
and prosperous farmer's wife. Nothing could be imagined 
more perfect than her union with her husband, and all the 
more that it could stand the test of differences of opinion 
on minor points. Her daughter, a well-known teacher, 
has the same traits. Mrs. Stanton’s son and daughters 
have walked most usefully and even brilliantly in the 
same paths with herself. Lucy Stone’s husband and 
daughters continue her work, and cherish the memory 
of one of the sweetest and noblest of women. She was 
one who made converts on the platform by her voice and 
her manner, disarming bitter critics, as I have repeatedly 
known, by sheer womanliness, and never appearing to 
more advantage anywhere than in herown home. An- 
toinette Brown Blackwell, a patient and constant student, 
as well as speaker, reared her own children to a happy 
and useful maturity. The same is true of Mrs. Livermore, 
who not only assisted her husband in editing his relig- 
ious newspaper, and, moreover, brought upon herself the 
blessings of many thousand soldiers during the civil war, 
but has always kept a devoted eye upon her own home. 
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Julia Ward Howe, always the idol of her children, was 
united with her heroic husband in his efforts for liberty 
in both Greece and America, and has had the unique ex- 

rience of seeing her four daughters and her son fol- 
iow in her own course, not only sharing her opinions, 
but each of them having produced one or more books, 
one of her daughters especially being among the most suc 
cessful writers of her sex in the United States, while the 
son holds an eminent position as scientific authority and 
writer. 

This is the essential record of the universally recog- 
nized leaders among American platform women. Their 
names are household words; they are a recognized 
standard of authority on every platform, and the existing 
race of women who speak from that point of vantage 
has been moulded by them. It is impossible to suppose 
that the standard has been very seriously altered, It 
would be interesting to follow the inquiry into other 
lands, but I prefer to keep it on ground where I am 
thoroughly familiar. I cannot, however, forbear speaking 
of the English speaker perhaps best known in America, 
Mrs. Ormiston Chant. Never in my life have I received a 
more vivid impression of beautiful and happy children, or 
seen a more manly and satisfied husband and father, than 
in the home of this lady, who has found time to organ- 
ize the hospitals in the Greek war, to secure official 
supervision for the London dance - halls, and withal to 
prepare a widely used system of musical games for public 
schools. In short, all my experience has conformed to 
the testimony once given me by the poet Whittier, who 
said that the best women speakers in Friends’ Meeting 
had always been distinguished as being also the best 
wives and mothers, What, then, shall we say of a writer 
who, whatever qualities and services he has elsewhere 
manifested, has yet been tempted to make a sweeping 
statement without offering any detailed evidence, and 
thus reflecting on the personal and domestic character of 
the most conspicuous women on the American platform. 
Edmund Burke thought it unreasonable to frame an in- 
dictment against a whole people, but this gentleman has 
gone farther: he has framed an indictment against a whole 
sex, and has brought forward no evidence. 

Tuomas WenTWwortH Hicernson. 
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ROBE LUMINEUSE WAS WHAT MY dress 

maker suggested for a new dinner gown, and 

on mentioning this by chance to the others, it 

excited some curiosity as to what a “lumi- 

nous dress” might be like. “It is tulle,” I said, 

‘‘on a transparent of pink satin, embroidered 
in jet, with leaves.” ‘* Must be something like a forest, 
then,” said X., who was present and overheard. “* And 
in the centre of each leaf,” I went on, ‘‘ is a little—” “‘ Par- 
rot,” said X , delightedly. ‘* No,” I said; “a little cluster 
of silon paillettes with a diamond in the midst.” But 
the parrots staid with me, and ever since, every time I 
have looked at the frock, I have seemed to see ‘‘ leaves 
and forests dusky,” and parrots and all other tropical 
things—so much is there in a word, and still more in a 
name. The world is ruled by words and names. Shak- 
spere implied years ago that there was nothing in them, 
and we have ever since all tried as hard to accept this as 
though it were true, which itis not. I can never sce the 
French frocks, when I describe them as embroidered with 
beads and rhinestones, for instance, instead of the French 
pear Is and diamonds 


HIS LUMINOUS EMBROIDERY HAS VINES 
& and tendrils outlined by a cut-steel bead next a jet 

bead, and is generally done on the tulle craquelé 
that is so popular this winter. One of the prettiest mod- 
els I have seen, from Boué, in the rue de la Paix, was of 
white crackled tulle—dentelé, that is—with long lacy 
points in front, in the back, and shorter ones on each side. 
These were held out at the bottom by the deep accordion 
pleating of mousseline de soie, that fell from all around 
the transparent of rose satin. The tunic was edged with 
a mousseline de soie, and the pleating with a ruching of 
the same. 

The sleeves were interesting. Over the shoulders were 
epaulettes, as there are in the Doucet sketch, but instead 
of being of black velvet, they were of roses. The long 
sleeve of the embroidered 
tulle showed the top of 
the arm, as in the sketch, 
but was pointed at the 
top, and finished both at 
top and bottom with 
tulle. At the top it was 
attached to the epaulettes 
by straps of jets and dia- 
monds—in other words, 
rhinestones bordered by 
jet spangles. Mile. Seé 
sketched this style of 
siveve in a former letter, 
ihe straps made of little 
roses, but I must signal 
it again as one of the 
novelties that one sees, 
and will see constantly 
all through the spring. 
The first sketch repre- 
sents a charming din- 
ner gown with habit of 
Pompadour silk, dentelé 
with black velvet, and 
trimmed with buttons 
in the centre of a shirring 
of lace. The epaulettes 
are of velvet, and the lower one is bordered with a ruffle 
of mousseline de soie, from under which escapes the sleeve. 
Skirt of white gauze, draped in front. 

For spring wear, tulle craquelé, point d’esprit, gauze, 
Chantilly, and mousseline de svie form the prominent notes 
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in those useful black gowns with which every woman 
provides herself at this season of the year. The best form 
decrees that paillettes shall never be seen in the daytime, 
so the crackled tulles and point d’esprit made décolleté, 
and destined to be worn with guimpes for afternoon 
visits in late spring and summer, must adorn themselves 
with many ruchings and flounces of mousseline de soie. 
Lovely guimpes come for 
them, iridescent embroidery 
on a tulle background, em- 
broidery with turquoises or 
emeralds, embroidery with 
steel or silon. With these 
is worn, on the left side of 
the bodice, below the yoke, 
a long bow of the color pre- 
dominating in the guimpe. 
The top of the décolleté is 
finished with a shaped 
bertha of taffeta, perhaps 
slightly embroidered, or 
with stiffened shirring of 
tulle or mousseline de soie, 
edged with ruches. 

A charming model of this 
sort that I saw was of cream 
point d’esprit diamanté, 
made with a satin under- 
skirt cut with a flat back, 
the tulle falling simply over 
it. In the front was a 
round apron over - skirt, 
shirred so that it had the 
effect of shirrs meeting in 
a point in front. This was 
edged with an embroidery of wild roses. The waist, 
which was particularly fascinating, though very simple, 
was crossed like a surplice, one side made of folds of the 
tulle, the other of shirrs, like the tablier. The décolleté 
was cut en forme, and embroidered with the same roses. 
On one shoulder were two swallows nes!ling in a sheaf of 
wheat, with the same thing in the bodice. The sleeves 
left the top of the arms bare, and were little nests of tulle. 
While I do not commit myself to swallows on a ball dress, 
this is a ae model for an evening dress to carry 
one on, with a guimpe, through the summer. 


OR THE SPRING, CLOTH BIDS FAIR TO BE 
F the only material worn for street dresses. The new- 

est spring suits are made with boleros, and the 
bolero is more @ la mode than ever. The wary are hav- 
ing the new light cloth tailor suits they are taking with 
them to the Riviera, and that they mean to wear on into 
the summer, made with very simple skirts. One of the 
most attractive of these gowns was of black cloth, with a 
perfectly plain skirt, cut with that receding movement in 
front and the flat back that fashion orders nowadays. 
The waist had long revers put on something like a stole, 
trimmed with incrustations that form a little trimming, 
charming and easy to copy—nothing but a band two inch- 
es or so long, pointed at the end, made of white satin, 
laced with cord and bordered with cord. One of these 
ornaments was also in the middle of the plain yoke of 
royal blue velvet, and the belt was a little girdle, in which 
the same motive was carried out. 

Another tailor suit was of black cloth with plain skirt, 
festooned at the bottom, with many rows of white silk 
stitching above it, forming a trimming of deep festoons. 
With it was to be worn a very smart little bolero, fitting 
the figure like a glove, also treated around the bottom 
with the motive of the skirt. The revers were covered 





with roses of the daintiest lingeriv, incrustations of lace 
upon linen cambric. 


NOTHER MODEL, CALLED “ AUTOMOBILE,” 
A which has, however, no connection with automo- 
bile red, is a pretty little spring walking dress of 
army blue cloth. The skirt is made with a trimming of 
fes'oons stitched on en forme. The coat has short basques 
behind, and a front coming below the waist in a rounded 
point. It fastens on the left side, and is trimmed all the 
way down with a tiny border of black and white, caused 
by the lining of the revers which shows when the coat 
falls open. The lining to the high rounded collar is of 
royal blue velvet. 

A pretty novelty that I have noticed in the making of 
the latest blouses to wear with tailor suits is tucking 
them with colored silks. For instance, a blouse of white 
tuffeta was entirely covered with the tiniest possible tucks 
stitched with pale green silk. It was made over a pink 
transparent, also of taffeta. This does not sound pretty, 
but was, in reality, most fetching. Another blouse of 
straw - colored taffeta, tucked into squares, was closed 
on the left side, where it was finished with a black hem- 
stitched border, with a black collar and stiff black cravat 
at the throat. 

Soft materials, such as Liberty satin, or any sort of sup- 

ple satin or faille, or even China silk, are much more 
used now than taffetas, however, for blouses. Taffeta 
nevertheless has something smart about it for spring 
wear. It suggests the 
freshness of the shirt- 
waist, and is always 
more ‘tailor - made” 
than the other silks. 
It still makes charming 
**extra skirts ” in black, 
of course; the prettiest 
taffeta skirts of this de- 
scription being covered 
with embroidered polka 
dots. 

Mile. Seé has sketch- ‘6 
ed a pretty change from 
the ordinary jet-span 
gied dress in the mode! 
from Doucet, traversed 
by gold gualloons ‘held 
by a chou of turquoise 
velvet. The yoke is of 
blue mousseline de soie, 
the belt of blue velvet. 


HE NEW FASH. 
ba ions for summer 

are decided upon 
We are promised an in- 
vasion of crépe de 
Chine, muslins, India 
crépes, of ethereal and 
zephyry materials of 
every description, em- 
tte Bow worked, and stitched as much as possible 
Said to me one of the autocrats of the mode, we shall be 
gently led as far as we will go toward Empire styles, 
and this will mean on our summer frocks the gauzy 
scarfs of the period, than which nothing can be more 
charming. 

And speaking of gauze, notice the pretty Paquin gown 
made of it, in the last sketch, with Louis XVI. knot 
made of roses. It is the very latest novelty in Paris. 

KATHARINE DE Forest. 
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HE FIRST OF FEBRUARY IS A TIME 
when the inveterate shopper finds a fair field 
for the exercise of her powers. All the large 
shops have bargain sales of under-clothing, and 
at the same time offer their spring and summer 
stock for public inspection; consequently the 

shops are thronged with crowds of anxious-looking wo- 
men, who vie with one another in tumbling over the piles 
of goods exhibited. Among the many articles for sale there 
are unquestionably bargains to be had, and if one has the 
time and patience to spend in looking through the mass 
of material, the reward is often great; but to buy simply 
because a thing is a bargain is a mistake that no really 
good shopper ever makes. These annual sales have 


never been so remarkable as this year, probably because 
greater 


competition is than ever, and among the quan 
tities of stuff that are 
«being shown there are 
several new styles 
which are to be de- 
pended upon. Evi 
dently the manufac- 
turers of cotton goods 
think that the summer 
of 1899 is to be a repe 
tition of 1898, if one 


i may judge from the 
4 masses of different 
patterns and fabrics 

\ ~ which they have 
ee brought forward, for 
"ei wash materials are 
og shown in excess of 


everything else. The 
patterns are exceed- 
ingly attractive, not at 
all glaring, but dainty 





und harmonious in 
coloring 
There are a great 


many different. shades 
of blue, pink, and yel 
low, while violet and 
heliotrope still retain their place in popular favor. These 
in the piqués and ducks are shown in a lighter weave 
than they formerly were. . Piqué is not at all a cool ma 
terial; but last summer, in spite of the excessive heat, it 


‘s 


ISITING COSTUME. 


Tue dividing-line between seasons is always 
marked by an effort to revive a style of dress 
peculiar to some past picturesque period. . In 
the early weeks of a spring or autumn season 

one hears very little about Empire, Watteau, or Directoire 
gowns or wraps. All effort is directed toward creating 
new effects in outline and in garniture. These once se- 
cured, new methods of applying them are sought, and 
again the pages are turned back with a view to rendering 
present fashions more quaint or picturesque. In this 
way Auguste Champot’s model of a visiting costume 
(shown on front page) adapts the old Directoire outlines 
to those of this season's redingote, so well adapted for 
heavy velvets. Miroir velvet was chosen for the Champot 
model. The long redingote, which has the princesse form 
in the back, sweeps into a wide full demi-train, opening 
over a petticoat of plain velvet. This petticoat, however, 
has the form of recent skirts, being finished with a cir 
cular ruffle headed by three corded bands of velvet. The 
edges of the redingote are bordered with a running vine 
of appliqué figures of guipure lace, under the flowers of 
which is white satin veiled with mousseline 

The tight-fitting bodice is double-breasted, and closes 
at the left side with three handsome large crystal buttons 
In the broad collar (an item which is distinctly of the 
Directoire period without modifications) the appliqué 
trimming is again resorted to with rich effect The 
sleeves follow the lines of the arm without exaggerated 
tightness, and have a series of corded tucks simulating 
epaulettes. At the wrist they are shaped to fall over the 
hand, the appliqué lace again being brought into play as 
trimming. A small chemisette with a Mechlin lace tie 
completes the costume The hat is of plain velvet, 
shirred upon a toque frame, and trimmed with two back- 
turning plumes fastened under a rhinestone buckle 


ELVET AND 
OPERA CAPE. 


AN opera cape which has all the characteris 

tics of late fashionable garments, but which is 

yet so rich and picturesque as to possess a permanent 
value, is of white panne velvet, lined with white taffeta, 
and trimmed with a flounce of Chantilly and tiny tulle 
puffs. The cape is fitted smoothly to the shoulders by 
means of many darts rather than by seams, and over 
the velvet Chantilly lace in appliqué form is placed. The 
figures of the lace are outlined by chenille and fine jet 
beads. The lace rises to a central point in the middle of 
the back and curves low on each shoulder, but rises in a 
second scallop just at the front of the arm and forms a 
curve reaching quite to the throat. This scallop is de- 
fined by a puffing of black tulle. The lace flounce is ap- 
plied to the lower edge of the velvet, which lies between 
the two lace portions like a white inserted band. The 
lace flounce is headed by a puffing of tulle. The high 
collar is of panne velvet appliqué, immed with double 
ruchings of black tulle. A large bow of black panne 
velvet caught together by a pearl and jet buckle finishes 
the front of the garment. he lace flounce does not fall 
free, but is lined throughout with white taffeta, to which 
it is attached at the edges. The shape of the lace on the 


CHANTILLY 


was very fashionable, and the qualities exhibited this year 

are certain to make it more popular than ever. It is no 

longer harsh and stiff, but quite soft and pliable, and the 

different designs are bewildering in their attractiveness. 
There are a_ few 

plaids and also some ¢ 

stripes A white $" 

ground has stripes of | ry’ 

a dark color; then 1 

there are checks and 

also flowered patterns 

made like designs in 

the old-fashioned flow- | 

ered muslins. There 

are, too, any number \ 

of solid colors in blues, 

pinks,’ yellows, reds, 





and tans, and even in | / \ 

: , ) 
black there are vari- / 7 N 
ous kinds of weaves. / 


Black piqué was worn 
last year a great deal, 
as well as black duck, 
and is to be fashion- 
able again this season. 

charming, 


HE 
are 
the designs as 


varied as ever, but the 
flowered patterns seem to predominate. There are some 
in the Dresden and Empire designs with the plain stripes, 
and then the little figured vines or the bunch of flowers 
dotted over the stripes and the plain ground indiscrim- 
inately. The ginghams are unusually attractive. They 
are in plaids, stripes, checks, etc., many having a lace stripe 
that is much prettier than anything. of the sort has been 
for years. These lace-striped ginghams and muslins have 
been seen before, but they were not so satisfactorily car- 
ried out—indeed, it would seem as though in all the wash 
materials a new degree of perfection had been reached. 
There are a great many dotted organdies and Swiss 
muslins. These are seen more in the solid colors than in 
the flowered effects. The flowered patterns are again en- 
countered among the new ones, but it is evident that they 
are last year's designs, and are not so smart as the plain 
colors. The little dot of embroidery on the plain surface 


MUSLINS 










































VELVET AND CHANTILLY 


OPERA CAPE. 


is quite the craze, as is seen by the silks and satins, all of 
which have the polka dot, and in the muslins this idea 
shows forth to great perfection. There are three or four 
sizes of dots on muslins. The prettiest is ‘the medium 
size, and the prettiest colorings are seen in the purples and 
the yellows. There are a great many all-white dotted 
muslins. These will be worn over the colored slips. 
Under this head come also the point d’esprit laces that 
have very much the effect of an exceedingly fine dotted 
muslin, and look indescribably dainty when made up over 
the colored slips. 


O SUMMER WARDROBE WILL BE COMPLETE 
without one or two silk gowns, and this is a very 
good time to buy last year’s patterns for one-half 

what they were sold 
for last year or will be 
sold for later. The 
newest patterns and 
designs are very ex- 
pensive as yet, and . 
will not come down in 
price until midsum. 
mer. These silks are 
to be found in glacé 
foulards, surahs, and 
of course in taffetas; 
but these last come 
under the same head 
as the glacé silks. It 
is to be the fashion for 
every woman who 
prides herself on pos- 
sessing a thorough 
wardrobe to have at 
least one black silk in 
her outfit this year. 
These black silk 
gowns are made up 
with some contrasting 
color in the vest or in 
troduced in the trim- iS 
ming. There are also 

the figured taffetas, rather heavier than the usual taffeta, 
somewhat between a gros grain and a taffeta. This wears 
well, and in some shops can be bought as low as eighty 
five cents a yard. 





cape is very similar to that found in old lace shawls, 
which would serve admirably for the skirt of this cape, 
and the garment is designed for late spring wear as well 
as for the present season 


N THE SUBJECT OF 
TERNS. 


Tue use of a good pattefm for the making 
of a garment is just as essential to the dress 
maker as is the architect’s plan to the intending builder 
of a house. This is especially true in the first instance, 
for when home sewing is indulged in, the seamstress is 
often unprepared by previous training to do the really 
elaborate work called for in modern dressmaking. It is 
with a view to helping homeworkers and those more 
proficient that attention is directed to the Bazar patterns. 
Excellent as these have been in the past, the coming sea- 
son is to see a wider variety of garment designs offered 
to the readers than has heretofore appeared. To the crit 
ical observer the superiority of these patterns will be at 
once clear. They are in every case modelled on the lines 
of the finest and newest forcign designs, and will, if care- 
fully followed, result in a thoroughly satisfactory and 
fashionable garment. The pattern designs which are given 
from time to time will not only reflect the ‘‘ smart” ideas 
of the season, but will be absolutely exclusive. 


PAT- 


waist, skirt, and sleeve will not in future accompany 

the pattern of the gown proper, but appearing in 
our last number was a perfect model of a complete 
tailor gown, to which all users of Bazar patterns will 
hereafter be referred as the lining pattern upon which all 
spring gowns will be draped or fitted. From time to time, 
as fashion's lines change, new models of a similar nature 
will be issued to meet the demands of the new season 
Besides the picture of the outer gown which each pattern 
represents, a description which will contain practical sug- 
gestions of fashionable methods of trimming and all the 
latest innovations in this department will appear in each 
number, so that the develop- 
ment of women’s fashions will 
be marked with photographic 
clearness. 

The great temptation for the 
home dressmaker, whether she 
be mistress or hired seamstress, 
is to make haste both in cutting 
and insewing. A hasty cutting 
of a pattern will often result in 
some irregularity which will 
throw a whole garment askew. 
Women who use the Bazar 
patterns are cautioned against 
hasty work, and are asked to 
carefully read the details which 
accompany each pattern gar- 
ment issued. Other trimmings 
than those appearing in the il 
lustration can be appropriately 
adapted from among the multi- 
tude of other designs which are 
shown in these pages. 


TT LINING, OR FOUNDATION, DESIGN FOR 














MPIRE THEATRE WRAP. 


THERE is scarcely a garment representing 
more comfort to the women who attend evening 
functions than does the Empire wrap which 
reappears each winter with some new trimming, 

giving it a late and coquettish air. The original garment, 
of which illustration is here given, is of a soft golden- 
brown bengaline, lined with pale lemon - yellow taffeta. 
The back is made with the inward-turned Empire pleat, 
and the ample fulness of the front hangs free from the 
neck. Beginning at the end of the deep rippling revers, 
old yellow lace appliqué runs in graded stalactites almost 
to the waist-line, and continues about the lower edge of 
the wrap, until it reaches the pleat in the centre of the 
back. Here the lace is carried up on each side of the pleat, 
until it reaches the collar. The sleeves are loose and 
gathered into a band, slightly suggestive of a bishop’s cuff. 
The revers are very wide, and are faced with pale lemon- 
colored silk, over which is lace appliqué. Three rather 
wide white chiffon puffings trim the revers, following the 
outlines exactly. A similar trimming scheme is followed 
in the collar, which closes under two large rosettes of 
white chiffon. Large gathered stoles, with deep ruffled 
ends and chiffon puffs,depend from under the rosettes 
quite to the foot of the gown. Long stalactites of yel 
lowish lace are applied at the shoulder, and depend quite 
to the wrist, following the outer line of the sleeve. 


DINNER GOWN WITH LACE COAT. 


OUBLE-SKIRTED DINNER GOWN. 


A THOROUGHLY Parisian dinner gown, which is especially dainty 
for slender young women, is of pale green crépe de Chine, made 
with a pointed tunic over a very closely ruffled mousseline de soie 
skirt. The tunic fits closely to the figure; the necessary width is 

given by deep pointed stalactites, which, themselves raffled with tulle, separate 
over the flounced under-skirt. These reach up to within fourteen inches of the 
waist-line in the back. Guipure lace bands define and border these long points 
and form diamond-shaped figures above each, as shown in the illustration. The 
bodice is draped with pale green tulle, caught up in the centre of the front by 
a large white tulle bow, divided by a buckle of brilliants. 


The lower part of 


HARPER’S BAZAR 















































EMPIRE THEATRE 





WRAP 


the bodice, smoothly fitted to the form and decorated by appliqué bands of 
guipure, is also strapped in diamond-shaped figures across the back. The 


89 


bodice is pointed back and front, but is curved up to the 
waist-line at the sides. The shoulder-straps are caught 
in the centre by rhinestone buckles, and ropes of roses 
droop over the upper arm to simulate sleeves. The high 
collar is of shirred tulle and crystal beads over a pale green 
silk foundation. 


INNER GOWN WITH LACE 
COAT. 


ALTHOUGH the present season has com- 
pletely revolutionized the outlines of dresses, 
reducing the bouffant effects of even a'year ago to a mere 
memory, it bas in no way limited the: possibilities of the 
gowns. This is to be noted in the elaborate and costly 
trimmings applied to all the smooth narrow-skirted cloth 
gowns planned for the incoming season, but more partic- 
ularly is it seen in the great extravagance of detail 
shown upon the evening gowns. A toilette modelled by 
McCreery & Co. reveals the richness and novelty of an 
elaborate dinner gown. The foundation gown is of white 
glacé. The skirt, a full demi-train, is draped with hand- 
painted mousseline, which is alsoembroidered and spangled 
in silver at the foot. The back of the skirt is draped with 
a weblike lace traced with delicate flowers and vines. The 
novel feature of the gown, aside from its rich ornamenta- 
tion, is the long coat effect of embroidered mousseline de 
soie, also hand-painted, to correspond with the front of 
the skirt. The flowers so depicted are of pink and blue 
with silver centres. Applied at intervals between the 
flowers are large mauve bows. The figures are further 
added to by the miugling of pearls and silver spangles in 
the embroidery. 

The frout of the bodice is of lace strapped with tur- 
quoise velvet, caught in place with rhinestone buckles. 
The sleeves are formed of tiny puffs of lace, banded with 
turquoise velvet, and finished with a deep ruffle of lace. 
The shoulder-straps are of velvet, encrusted with spangles 
and pearls. A short apron of lace is draped across the 
upper front skirt, and falls at the left side in long scarf- 
like ends, held in position by a turquoise velvet bow, 


DOUBLE-SKIRTED DINNER GOWN, 





































































































LOTH AFTERNOON GOWN. 


l'une illustration of this gown shows a hand 

some and late model suitable for a combina- 
ion of plaid and plain cloths. It is made 
with a long peplum of plain material, lined 
ght silk rhe pattern consists of complete waist 


peplur The under-skirt, made upon model skirt 
ern No. 189 (see Bazar, January 28), is of plaid, which 
iming the skirt in the front, so as to 
es meet in down-turning points. The peplum 


j pe varied bY SF 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


Down the centre, the longest way of the room, were 
two long ladders lying side by side, supported at either 
end upon blocks of wood about “ chair-seat high.” Under 
each ladder, at intervals of about a foot apart, stood a 
row of big three-footed iron pots and of footless brass 
kettles like those over the fire. On the floor, between the 
pots and the kettles, were placed dripping: pans and other 
vessels, both to protect the floor from grease and to pre- 
vent waste of the tallow. On both sides of each recum- 
bent ladder was a row of chairs, placed as closely together 
as possible. Before the merry-makers were seated—John 
by Molly and Peter by Sally—big and jolly black Castor 
and Pollux lifted from the fire the brass kettles full of 
melted tallow and poured their contents upon the water 
with which the similar vessels on the floor were already 
half filled. As soon as the young folks were seated Blac k 
Phyllis and Chloe, dressed in butternut homespun with 












Vor, XXXII, No. 5. 





right hand of the person dipping, the wicks necessarily 
passing through the melted tallow resting on top of the 
water. The tallow in the kettles was frequently replen- 
ished, that the wicks might never be allowed to touch the 
water, lest a spluttering candle should result. Candle- 
dipping must not be retarded, and it could not be hurried. 
Slowly the wicks were immersed in the tallow, and then 
the loaded rods were hung in the spaces between the 
kettles and over the empty pans to allow the growing 
candles to harden before being dipped again and again, 
until the proper size had been attained. Probably two 
pairs of industrious bands, baving six kettles between 
them, could have easily have completed as many candles 
in three hours as six pairs could have done under the 
merry-making conditions, but then—where would have 
been the fun of the thing? There is an old Dutch proverb 
to the effect that “life's employments are life's enjoy- 
ments,” and there is abundant 
yroof that our happily constituted 
Jutch ancestors made enjoyments 





sely aby the hips, with a spreading fulness about 
wer skirt The only trimming consists In a succes 
f rows of stitching. The pattern for the lining of 
t vdice w be found in model waist pattern No. 139 
I 3 f this cloth afternoon gown is made with 
! i back, the front being slightly bloused and cut out 
1 vest of the plaid, which 
i ~ yped with plain cloth 
x may be trimmed in any 
preferred style lhe shaped re 
vers are faced with plaid to cor 
respond with the vest, and the 
high collar is of plain material 
An vy stitched band forms the 
beit d the sleeves are of the 
eva 4 ‘ se-fitting style 
| pattern will prove highly 
| ible for fancy ginghams o1 
figured linens, if daintily trimmed 
vith laces and ribbons, and at 
the same time would form an ex 
cellent design for a handsome 
embroidered net over-<iress with 
fancy silk vest and tiny puffings 
of the mousseline 
rhe com! ation gown will re 
juire 44 yards of plain material 
44 inches wide, and 3} yards of 
plaid material of same width 


NEW 
VE 
FROLIC 


On! hundred and 

4 Mr. David Codwise 

ny great-uncle by his marriage 
wilh wo grandmother's sister, 
Murtha Livingston) was a boy of 
K Lev ind a student in Colum 

i ( ee When he gave me 
the fol wing story of an even 
g's frolic he was about eighty 
two, in an inecdotage ” which 
rendered him very interesting to 
it least one of his frequent listen 
er He was a life-long resident 
f his native cit and knew the 
history of every important build 


ig and person in it; but among 
narratives few interested 
me more than that of “ the can 
lip frolic in 1796 

Aa ng the masses of old papers 
my p I find ne 

f the use of lamps for burning 
iny sort of oil previous to 1760 
his of course does not prove 
hey did not exist, but only 
it probably were the 
chief illuminating power In 
bills of household supplies I find 
slways a certain quanity of wax 
candles, but the imported article, 
four English shillings the 
must obviously 
kept for festal occa 
It is probable that 
the wax from the combs of both 


ssession 


» trace 


| il 


candles 


1762 
have been 
sions only 


the wild and the domestic bees 
was used for home-made mould 
candies, as in New England was 
ilso the wax from the green and 
fragrant bay-berries; but the 
main dependence must have been 
the ta v dips, and even these 
could not have been very freely 
ised by any but the well-to-do 


Candle-dipping was one of the 
employments of every winter, 
snd sometimes became an enjoy 
ment also rhe special one of 
which my uncle told was at the 
house of a certain Miss Rhine 
under, for whom he ever retain 

1 tender memory 








of the most prosaic employments. 
Certainly there was pleasure 
enough at this candle - dipping 
frolic in the house of a wealthy 
citizen and attended by the youth- 
ful élite of the little city, only one 
century ago. Their successors can 
get no more to-day at no matter 
what the chosen amusements of 
the hour may be. It is not prob- 
able that candle-dipping bees were 
by any means a usual festivity 
in, or very near, New York city 
as lately as the latter part of 
the eighteenth century. Rather 
should it be supposed that this 
evening at the Rhinelander man- 
sion was a revival of an ancient 
custom, just as one occasionally 
hears in our day of some fashion 
able group of merry-makers hold 
ing a corn husking bee in a barn 
which may be finer than the 
dwellings of their ancestors 
Even so, it isa proof that in the 
days when big New York was lit 
tle New Amsterdam candle-dip 
ping had been one of its recog 
nized festivities 


N THIS OCCASION 
each swain, as well as 
maiden, was provided with 


a huge apron of checked linen, 
and with full over-sleeves of the 
same, made close at the wrists and 
above the elbow by drawing 


strings, in order that no trace of 
soil might afterwards be found 
upon the silken hose and fine 


cloth knee-breeches of the young 
men, or on the fine stuff gowns of 
the young women, or on the linen 
ruffles and laces which were worn 
alike by both. At such industrial 
gatherings as this, velvets and 
silks were worn by neither sex, 
but laces, being. washable, were 
permitted 

Thirty two couples took part in 
that evening's candle-cdip, and if 
my great-uncle’s opinion was 
trustworthy, all the girls were 
beautiful and graceful, and all the 
youths were gallant and hand 
some, <A portrait of Mr. Codwise 
when a young man (taken by Eur!) 
shows him as a very handsome, 
dark-eyed youth. I used often to 
look up from the dear old face 
under an ugly wig regarding me 
with such kindly eyes to the 
bright-eyed, curly-headed portrait 
on the wall, and could find a re 
semblance only in the lines of the 
brow and the aquiline nose, with 
its strong suggestion of a termi 
nating hook. In the eyes of youth 
there is something incredible in 
so great a change. To the dear 
old man, as he dwelt upon the 
pleasures and the companions of 
his youth, all of them bore the 
same visages as in those happy 
days. Unfortunately I did not 
record their names, but remember 
that there were Rutherfurds, Mor 
rises, Lawrences, Livingstons, 
Gracies, Stevenses, Stuy vesants, 
Schuylers, Evertsons, Beeckmans, 
Polhemuses, and Starrs among 
them; these names being impress 








IE SCENE WAS AN IM 
meuse kitchen Bet ween 
the heavy ceiling beams, 


rk and polished by years of 
kindly smoke, hung bunches of 
ried herbs and of ears of corn 


r popping A large portion of 
f room was taken 
i} fireplace so big that there was space for a seat in 
exch end after piles of logs four or five feet in length had 


to send their blaze up the wide chimney throat 
hese seats were stone slabs set in the side walls of the 
fireplace, and—as seats—were only used by persons who 


came in literally dripping with rain or melting snow 
Usually the slabs were empk iyed as resting places for 
io be kept hot without burning. Adjoining the 
place was the great brick oven. Over the fire swung 
long-armed cranes supporting immense brass kettles, their 
outsides already blackening with smoke, though only a 
they had been scoured to a dazzling 
The tloor, “as white as a wooden trencher,” 
prinkled with shining sand. Mr. Codwise did. not 
remember that there was here any light beyond that sup- 
plied by the blazing logs. ‘The whitewashed walls were 
with evergreen boughs. 


few hours earlier 
rightoess 


was 


lecorated 


PLAID 


Cut Paper 


AND PLAIN CLOTH 


Pattern No, 141 


APTERNOON GOWN, 
(See Page 105.) 


white kerchiefs over the shoulders and wearing red and 
yellow plaided turbans, deftly handed the candle - rods, 
four or five to each person. From each rod were sus- 
pended the wicks of twisted cotton yarn, which it had 
been the task of the young lady hostess and her friends 
to prepare during the previous afternoon. 


HE FIRST DIPPINGS WERE SOLEMN AF 
T fairs. Much depended upon starting right. The 

least crook in the wick, if not straightened, insured 
a crooked cyndle. There were about six wicks upon 
exch rod. They must not be too close together, or, like 
too thickly planted trees, they would interfere with each 
other as they grew. They must not be too far apart, or 
there would not be room enough for al) to be plunged 
evenly in the kettles. The wicks on each rod were dipped 
carefully their entire length in the kettle nearest to the 





ed by associations of one sort or 
another,while others have escaped 
my memory. 

Of all who were present at this 
particular festival ‘*Gitty ” (Ger- 
trude) Rhinelander, the young 

hostess, seemed to have been the sweetest and the prettiest, 
and while the old gentleman always smiled as he spoke of 
he r, there was often a tear in his faded eye while he sighed 

‘poor Gitty.” Why she was thus pitied as well as ad 
mired I ever wondered, but had not the courage to inquire, 
fancying always that she had met an early death, and 
that a part of my good great-uncle’s loyal heart had been 
buried with her. 

An evening of this sort of combined work and fun be 
gan as early as six o'clock, and even so the aprons and 
over-sleeves could not be doffed and the supper begin 
much before ten o'clock. Substantial things were those 
suppers! Besides almost every variety of cold fow!] and 
game there were cold roasts of beef and sparerib, and 
platters piled high with hot sausnges and rolliches, while 
there was a great variety of pasties and boundless stores 
of sweetmeats and cake placed, all at once, upon big ma 
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hogany tables supported by many slender legs, Tea was 
not seen at late suppers, and coffee but rarely. Wines, 
principally Madeira, were plentifully served, though 
punch and eggnog were the main reliance, General 
testimony seems to favor the tradition that while the 
Dutch were very generous providers of the wherewithal 
to make merry the hearts of the friends within their gates, 
neither they nor their guests of Dutch descent often he- 
came more than agreeably exbilarated. Mr. Cod wise main- 
tained that the same could not be always said of those of 
English, Scotch, or Irish birth or descent 

After the supper came the dancing. There was no 
music save the fiddles of Castor and Pollux. But was not 
that enough? Have ever feet tripped more merrily than 
to the rollicking scrape of some inspired old wool-thatched 
fiidler, sawing to his own strains and calling out the 
figures in clear, rich tones that harmonized with his wild 
dance measure, as only his could 
do? 

The closing dance, which al 


HARPER’S BAZAR 
OMING CLOTH DRESSES. 


Crioras of all kinds have superseded silks 

and satins fur street and reception gowns. 

When silks are used for the latter purpose 

they are not infrequently combined with cloth 

of the same color, of of a bright contrasting shade. The 
spring models, for example, will show black silk gowns 
strapped or appliquéd with creamy-white cloth figures or 
bands, these in turn being appliquéd with designs in silk 
cords or chenille. Venetian cloth, which has the sheen 
of broadcloth, comes in the same width as the latter ma- 
terial, but is slightly lighter in weight, is perhaps the 
most favored among the cloths employed for whole cos- 
tumes. These come in mageuta, in various browns (the 
newest shade among exclusive habit-makers being E-ter- 
hazy brown, a shade which is like fawn color, with the 
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stitching of green. A similar trimming is employed for 
the lapels re ll The pointed tunic over-dress is lined 
with surah silk of the same yellowish tone, which is now 
and then revenled by the motions of the wearer. Black 
kersey treated in this way is extremely effective for either 
half-mourning or the distingué effect always resulting 
from a well-combined costume of black and white. Not 
withstanding the opposition of dressmakers, the prin- 
cesse form of dress is steadily gaining adherents. Further- 
more, there is a return to back fastenings, some princesse 
gowns being fastened down the centre of the back of the 
waist by a row of tiny buttons set closely together. It is 
a foregone conclusion that this will not prove a lasting 
fashion, because of the difficulty in securing the perfect fit 
and outlines needed for the pleasing development of such 
an extreme style of garment 
Quantities of embroidery are to be used, and also cut- 
out-cloth designs. Where the 
latter effect is sought for,ihe fret- 





ways began at midnight, was 
perhaps brought from Holland 
by the first settlers. Mr. Codwise 
said that it was thought to be 
very old in his time, and consid- 
ered to be the proper termination 
of festivities on all evening occa 
sions. I am not aware of any 
existing description of it save his 
own, as I took it from his lips. 
It was called “the fire-dance,” 
and, if possible, was always 
“danced around a chimney.” 


N THE RHINELANDER 
| house—which I imagine may 
have been the farmstead near 
the East River and the present 
Eighty-sixth Street and Second 
Avenue—there was then a cen 
tral chimney-stack, triangular in 
shape. On one side of it the 
great kitchen and its pantries ex 
tended the entire width of the 
house, the fireplace occupying the 
centre of its inner wall. On the 
other side of the chimney the 
space was divided into two large 
connecting rooms, each having a 
fireplace across one corner. Any 
number of couples, from four up- 
ward, might engage in this dance, 
necording to the capacity of the 
room. On this occasion there were 
sixteen couples in the kitchen and 
eight couples in each of the other 
rooms. The partners were ar 
ranged in rows opposite each oth 
er in alternating vis-A-vis, so that 
when the gentleman of one couple 
faced his partner on the north, he 
of the next couple should face his 
partner on the south. The leading 
couple of each room advanced 
between the other dancers, bow- 
ing or courtesying and swinging 
first each other and then every 
other gentleman and lady in turn 
as they went, with many stately 
steps and flourishes, the clasped 
right hands of the swinging cou- 
ples being held as high as possi- 
ble, the gentleman's left arm 
akimbo, the lady's left hand hold 
ing her petticoats a little up that 
her steps might be the better seen, 
until they reached the next room 
when they became the ‘foot 
couple ¢ 
The dance lasted until each of 
the thirty-two couples had led in 
dancing around the chimney, As 
each leading couple came opposite 
the fireplace in each room they 
courtesied and bowed and swung 
each other, while reciting in Dutch 
some verses, Which were a sort of 
an invocation to the spirit of 
friendship and good cheer. By 
each fireplace stood a tall and 
grinning Ganymede holding a 
very large tray filled with glasses 
of spiced punch—a_ beverage 
deemed to be a suitable prepara- 
tion for a walk or drive home 
over the snowy highways. After 
the invocation each lady was ex- 
pected to taste and hand one of the 
glasses to her partner, while he— 
without tasting—handed her a 
smaller glass from the same tray 
All this while the steps and flour 








work, so to speck, is enhanced 
by placing it over panne velvet 
or cloth of a contrasting shade. 
There are various approved 
methods of finishing the edges 
of these cut-out designs. Where 
they occur in severe tailor gowns, 
the outlines are traced and then 
stitched upon the under cloth 
with great exactness, after which 
the upper cloth is cut out close 
to the line of stitching. Where 
the pattern is stamped out, the 
design is laid carefully over the 
light under-color, and outlined 
with simple cord or narrow che- 
nille. The expert dressmakers 
make special designs for each 
patron where this form of trim 
ming is desired, but where a 
choice is left to the future wear 
er, the latter must needs be very 
discriminating in selecting, as 
some large scroll effects mar the 
outlines of the figure very much. 
On the other hand, wisely chosen 
designs often suggest curves in 
the figure, which enhance its 
natural proportions. Plaids and 
small checks are to be judiciously 
combined with cloths forming 
the lapels and collars of bodices 
and jackets, and sometimes the 
entire under or over dress. 
Whole costumes of plaid cloths 
are shown, plentifully trimmed 
with flat satin or velvet bands 
of some one of the colors com- 
prised in the plaid design. 


UR FEBRU- 
ARY COLOR 
PLATE. 


A SIMPLE but very 
handsome walking costume, is 
designed in green cloth. The 
bodice is tight-fitting, simulating 
a cout; the narrow turned-down 
collar reveals a tucked cream 
white vest with big standing col 
lar. The skirt, made ‘with a 
pointed tunic, is joined to the 
bodice by a narrow stitched belt 
of the material, so that the effect 
is that of a princesse gown 
Rows of machine-stitching and 
crystal buttons form the sole 
trimming. The machine-stitched 
cuffs are lined with cream-white 
silk, as is also the tunic 


PRING WALK- 
ING COSTUME. 


A COSTUME which is 

here modelled in cloth, 

but would lend itself admirably 
to fancy batistes, silks,or mousse 
lines, shows an over-dress which 
curves up into a point on the 
left side, and is almost of even 
length all the way round. The 
pattern includes complete waist 
and over-dress, which may be 
lengthened for use as skirt. The 
: bodice has a French back and 
slightly full front, which, how 
ever, does not pouch. It is open 
on the left side over a light cloth 
yoke and vest, upon which cut- 








ishes must not cease, and to suc 
ceed in draining the glasses with 
out breaking the time-beat of the 
steps or spilling a drop of the 
liquor was the aim of each, a thing 
which could hardly have been 
achieved without much previous practice. This practice 
all might easily attain, for traditions tell us that families of 
the better class among our Knickerbocker ancestors met 
at each other’s houses almost every evening, save during 
the very longest days, for purposes of amusement, and that 
among amusements dancing held the first place. Children 
were allowed to take a part during the first hour or two 
Hearty, healthful, happy people they seem to have been, 
doing as much good and as little harm as may be in an 
imperfect world, leaving to their fortunate descendants 
fine examples of family affection, productive industry, 
broud charity, and placid content. 

Could the fathers return in these bustling days they 
would pot know for their old home this great town of 
Manhattan, in which ever fragrant abide the traditions of 
their homely lives. 

HELEN EVERTSON SMITH 


SPRING WALKING COSTUME 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 143.—[(See Page 105.) 


brown tones accentuated), and in violet and gray. Some 
of the most modish dresses now being prepared for spring 
wear are of the violet shade known as Parma. It is a 
shade which loses all its life after very few exposures to 
the sunlight, but is very effective for carriage use and for 
half-formal occasions, where bright dresses are almost a 
necessity. Violet cloth combined with white is always a 
successful combination, and where tunics or peplums are 
worn, these are lined with a soft silk lining to correspond 
with the trimming. Thus a violet dress combined with 
white cloth would have the peplum lined with white silk; 
a golden-brown cloth combined with yellowish cream 
would have the over-drapery, of whatever variety it may 
be, lined with yellowish silk. A model for early spring, 
not yet exhibited, is of a durk, clear green, combined with 
creamy - yellow cloth. The belt, which is of the nar 
rowest variety, is of the light cloth, with almost solid 


out designs of cloth are stitched, 
The yoke closes on the left shoul 
der. Three large crystal buttons 
finish each side of the opening, 
and the bodice is.lined with white 
silk. The under-skirt is made 
upon the model skirt pattern No, 139 (see Bazar, January 
28), and is of light cloth, the same as that which appears in 
the yoke. This model, if rendered in silk, might also be 
combined with a mousseline de soie peplum or over-dress, 
and would lend itself to appliqué lace figures, flowers, or 
wrinkled-ribbon trimming. ‘The materials employed in 


the original model were of golden-brown and cream’ 


Venetian cloth. The belt is a narrow cloth band, stitched 
with close rows of cream silk. The sleeves are a graceful 
coat shape, with a long point which droops over the hand. 
This costume would also be exceedingly handsome in one 
material, with an introduction of light material in vest 
and yoke only. 

To make this costume in one material wil! require 74 
yards 54 inches wide. If of two colors, one will require 
5 yards of the darker shade, and 24 yards of the light 
shade for sham skirt aud vest. 
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IOLET CLOTH MATINEE COS- 
TUME. 


Brieunt colors show no sign of giving way to 

sombre hues, although many predictions have 

ven made to that effect One sees every shade of blue, 
ed, and green, and violet, so pronounced as to barely 
escape being designated as ‘‘hard.” A matinée gown in 
the latter color, recently exhibited at maison Beer, Paris, 
is of poplin combined with purplish-blue sation. The 
draped skirt is finished with three shaped ruffles at the 
bottom, continuing all about the lower part of the skirt 





























































































































vhich has a very short train. The overdrapery simu 
lates a peplum but is attached to the skirt It is finished 
with flat stitched bands of satin The skirt and over 
skirt are " pon the prevailing circular modei, with a 
single seam in the centre of the back The bodice 18 easy 
fitting in the front, the fastening being curved to corre 
spond with the irregular scallops on the drapery of the 











skirt Where the lap occurs there is a group of three 
velvet -covered buttons of the same shade as the satin 
The cloth is rounded out and finished with revers and 















































epaulettes of satin. The yoke, of lace over silk, is strapped 

vith three rows of pale violet gauze ribbon. A knot of 
is tied in front just where the revers meet. The high 

ar is of white silk draped with lace, with satin tabs 
ising bove the white at the back The sleeves, easy 
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DOTTED MOUSSELINE THEATRE GOWN 


fitting, but preserving the outlines of the arm, have turned-back cuffs of satin, and the 
latter material also forms the belt. The toque is of violet tulle shirred about the brim, 
which is trimmed by a closely applied line of violets. Two large rosettes of violet tulle 
of three shades are placed with pompon effect at the front of the hat, and in the centre of 
each is a rhinestone buckle The crown of the hat is of Renaissance lace over satin, the 
lace being sprinkled with crystal and amethyst beads 


OTTED MOUSSELINE THEATRE GOWN. 


Where gauzy fabrics are used for full dresses they are variously em 
broidered or embellished by lace or chenille appliqué. They are made on 
sheathlike under-dresses of silk, and the net or monsseline which veils this 
foundation must be draped to follow its outlines. The materials used in the 

illustrated model are cerise taffeta, with biack mousseline over-drapery. The apron-like 
front of the plain mousseline is gathered under a band of black Chantilly, from which a 
graded ruffle of the mousseline, edged with satin ribbon, falls free. The back of the 
skirt is chenille dotted, and three insertions of Chantilly lace divide the length at regular 




























































CARRIAGE GOWN 





intervals. The bodice, gathered full at the neck and 
shaped into the waist, is dotted with large chenille dots 
and trimmed with bands of Chantilly lace. There is a 
side ruffle of plain mousseline, banded with cerise satin 
ribbon, and arranged in a serpentine ripple down the left 
side of the bodice. The sleeves have a foundation of 
cerise silk, and the plain mousseline is shirred at one 
under-seam, so as to result in a succession of close and ir- 
regular folds. The wrists are finished with ruffles of 
plain mousseline, treated with satin ribbon. A twisted 
bahd of this ribbon forms the belt, which closes under a 
bow of cerise gauze ribbon. The high collar, of cerise 
silk, is draped with close folds of the mousseline. The 
little theatre hat. shown in the illustration is a simple jet 
hat, with double jetted wings, which rise and spread from 
a point immediately in the centre of the front 


LOTH CARRIAGE GOWN. 


A -veky beautiful carriage gown, distin 
guished by what are practically new outlines, 
is of nickel-gray cloth combined with silver- 
gray panne velvet. The entire over-dress is 

of smooth satin-finished Venetian cloth. It follows the 
lines of a redingote, but is curved up the side and opened 
over a skirt of panne velvet, to which the over-dress is 
attached by clusters of buttons. The skirt is made with a 
demi-train, the panne velvet only extending to a depth of 
twelve inches, except where the opening of the over- 
dress makes a full breadth necessary. The bodice is 
made with a fitted French draped back, and very smooth 
sleeves which terminate in bell-shaped cuffs. The front 
opens over a vest of mousseline de soie, and curves over 
to the side to meet the opening in the over-dress, forming, 
in this way, a seemingly continuous line. The revers are 
of white satin covered with Renaissance lace, and the 
buttons, of which there are double rows, are of crystal. 
The over-dress is lined with white satin, and the narrow 
band forming the belt is of unlined panne velvet stitched 
with white. The accompanying hat is chiefly of gray 
panne, with a crown of cloth embroidered in white silk 
and crystal. A single gray ostrich feather, softened into 
white at the edges, completes the trimming of the hat. 
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VIOLET CLOTH MATINEE COSTUME 






























RECEPTION GOWN FOR YOUNG LADY. 


WO PARIS AFTERNOON 
GOWNS. 


Two gowns which are especially suitable for 

afternoon receptions, five-o'clock teas, or other 
formal occasions show anew the effective uses to which 
mousseline de soie may be turned. Both are Paris mod- 
els, and have certain little individual features which are 
unlike the ordinary treatment of this material. The first 
costume is of pale rose surah, over which rose-colored 
mousseline de soie is draped. The skirt is of the prevail- 
ing narrowness, but sweeps into a ten-inch train. It is 
trimmed with undulating scallops, made by applying 
wrinkled yellow satin ribbon (in groups of four rows 
deep) nearly two-thirds of the length of the skirt, and 
again just around the body at the hip-line. This wrinkled 
ribbon is not merely gathered. The two edges of a rather 
narrow ribbon are folded together, and then gathered 
and with scant fulness applied, so as to result in a kind of 
double ruffle. 

The high-necked bodice has a guimpe of sheer lawn, 
with high collar of the same, and this is outlined by sev- 
eral rows of the wrinkled ribbon. The waist is formed 
of a succession of overlapping flat flounces of mousseline 
de soie, also finished with the wrinkled ribbon. The 
cuirasse (and this will be seen in many of the spring 
gowns, even being included among the variations seen in 
tailor-made gowns) is of crushed yellow satin. At each 
side of the front and just below the points of the square 
guimpe is a jabot of creamy yellow lace. The long 
sleeves are made over taffeta, the mousseline being very 
much wrinkled. Here, too, the wrinkled ribbon is ap- 
plied in clustering rows, which extend at intervals from 
wrist to shoulder. There ate several closely pleated ruf- 
fles of mousseline finished > the yellow satin ribbon, 
forming epaulettes over the shoulders, and at the back of 
the collar are two lace kgots of a similar pattern to the 
lace drooping over the hand at the wrist. The back of 
the bodice, which fastens on the left side by concealed 
hooks, exactly follows the design of the front. 


HE SECOND GOWN IS OF WHITE MOUS- 
ye seline over deep rose taffeta. The bodice is shirred 

at distances of an inch and a half between each 
row, the intervening puff being allowed to lie rather full. 
There is no fluttering drapery or loose trimming, the only 
other garniture upon the close bodice wide rose 
satin ribbon, which loosely encircles the waist, beginning 
at a central point in the back between the shoulders and 
meeting at a similar point in the front. The bodice closes 
in the centre of the back, and is finished with a high rose 
satin collar and band at waist. The skirt is of fine pleats, 
falling from the waist to the end of the demi-train. A 
series of long points are formed of pale rose-colored rib- 
bon, which is wrinkled in the same manner as in the first- 
described gown. The hat is of closely pleated rose 
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mousseline de soie, formed into a wide-spreading huge 
ate! at the front, and surmounted by a white ostrich 
eather. 


HE TOILET.—I. HOW TO 
KEEP YOUNG. 


THE youngest woman I know is over sixty. 
There is not a play too dull for her to enjoy; 
there is not a bore from whom she cannot extract some 
leasure; she plays with children, discusses heavy prob- 
ems with statesmen, talks the ‘‘ patter” of society with 
the frivolous, and is the confidante and encourager of peo- 
ple in humble rank. Her grandchildren are blasé and 
sated with experience before their teens; but she, who has 
seen and liv Caroegs everything, both joyous and sad, 
is fresh, impressionable, and. enthusiastic. The secret of 
her youthfulness is her keen responsive interest. 

I know another woman, of thirty-five or forty—she never 
tells her years, so one can only guess from carefully pieced 
data—who looks no more than twenty-six. But hive we 
are speaking of a different mat- 
ter. In the first instance it is the 
woman’s spirit that is young, 
and in the second it is her ap- 
pearance that preserves the 
semblance of youth. 

Eternal freshness of mind and 
prolonged beauty of face and 
form—these are the two matters 
that concern and interest every 
woman whose desire is, not to 
cheat age, but to see that ma- 
turity preserves its legitimate 
charms instead of letting them 
fall into desuetude. 

Perhaps because the material 
is always forcing itself upon 
our notice, we think first of the 
body in our efforts to preserve 
youth, Externals count heavily 
in the brief meeting and min- 
gling with our fellows, and we 
are always commenting on a 
school friend who has five chil- 
dren and doesn’t look a day 
over thirty, or the woman who 
looks as young as her daughters. 
And who can wonder? for the 
girls tricked out in dainty finery 
are like gorgeous human flowers 
glowing in the dull spaces filled 
with soberer folk,and as our 
eyes rest gratified on the refresh- 
ing sight we too would be like 
them, 


not always atiach itself to 
youth, and is an accident; 
but agility and alertness are 
quite as much a part of its ex- 
ression as freshness, and these 
Peed not passaway. That they 
do vanish, and that right early, 
is the fault of the individual. 
Many things go to constitute a 
youthful appearance, which are all at our command. 
There is the walk, for instance. In youth there seem 
to be ‘‘springs in the heels,” that send the feet lightly 
one after the other, and there is a firm though delicate 
certainty about the steps; and, best of all, the walk 
expresses interest and purpose. Now study the gait 
of middle age, and note the difference. Purpose may 
be there, but it is of a dull perfunctory kind; and inter- 
est is gone, except for the time when haste lays an un- 
graceful mantle on the walker; so the steps are inelastic, 
or else waver in uncertainty. This condition is remedi- 
able—all that is needed is an awakening to one’s own 
condition, a model to copy, and a little emulation. 

Then there are the other motions of the body, those 
which we are constantly making. Open your eyes and 
see the agility and directness with which young people 
do everything, while older fingers fumble and older in- 
clinations are toward sloth. Quickness of motion is seen 
in youth, but does not of necessity belong exclusively to 
it. It leaves us merely because we permit ourselves to 
get into ruts with our motions as well as with our mental 
processes, 

The beautiful suppleness of the 
Parisienne is admired and envied by 
all other women. That we do not 
have it is our own fault. One of the 
most graceful and agile women in 
New York society attributes ‘her flex- 
ibility to the habit of sitting on the 
floor to put on her shoes and stock- 
ings. If you have noticed how many 
women call a maid to dress their feet 
you will realize that this woman ex- 
ercises many muscles which others 
neglect. Try by judicious and varied 
exercise to let no sct of muscles fall 
into disuse, and you will do much 
toward keeping young in figure and 
in motion, 


Fie THE AWKWARD WAY 


B ota OF FACE DOES 


in which many of us play, I 

wonder if we play enough? To 
relax from conventionalities and to 
play is to return to youth. ‘‘John 
as he thinks himself” has to be laid 
aside and self-consciousness forgot- 
ten. ‘* The reason [am younger than 
any of my family,” said a grandmo- 
ther, “is because I am so frivolous.” 
Perhaps she was right. Life is very 
intense nowadays, and we need more 
relaxation than we take. 

A celebrated beauty gave as her 
rule for preserving youth, an hour's 
rest in the middle of the day. Nota 
lying down with a book or with others 
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of the family about, but a retirement to a quiet room with 
ashut door. In this apartment she secluded herself, laid 
down with closed eyes, every muscle relaxed, until her 
maid called her at the end of an hour, which was all the 
time she could spare from a busy life. This subject of rest 
is a large one—too large to treat worthily outside a book— 
but its first little lesson should be known to all who value 
health and good looks, It relates to relaxation. When 
on the bed for an hour, or for a night, relax at once every 
muscle by letting go the unconscious tension. Begin at 
the tips of the toes and the tips of the fingers, and there 
will seem to follow a soothing quiet like that produced 
by morphine. Even the breathing will change, and be- 
come slow like that in sleep; and it the body is not in a 
constrained position sleep will soon come. Even if one 
stays awake, the rest gained during relaxation and with 
the eyes closed exceeds in value the nervous restlessness 
familiar to us all. 

If we take a little leaf out of the mind-cure books we 
can have physical rejuvenation through a youthful spirit, 
which must find expression. Cast away sadness—for that 
is hateful to youth—and cultivate instead a real interest 
in all that is going on, whether in the world about you or 
in the great world. Observe a young girl of normal in- 
telligence who has not been ‘‘spoiled.” Could anything 
be more striking than her keen voracious interest in con- 
trast to the tired apathy of her elders? Keep your inter- 
est alive, feeding it on a catholicity of subjects, as you 
value your youth; for if certain mental muscles are not 
used they will atrophy and you will be old, no matter 
what is the date of your birth. Every human being you 
encounter is the central point of the universe from his or 
her point of view; how, then, can such a one escape the 
interest of others? Every life has its life aims just as 
vital as yours. Interest yourself in others, and, with no 
such intent at heart, you will find the spirit refreshed. 

Away back in nursery days we learn of the little girl 
who wept in contemplating the bridge she did not have 
to cross after all; but the lesson did not go very deep, for 
we keep on worrying, until we have lines up and down 
the forehead and lines across. ‘* The thirty-year marks,” 
they call them, but that is a mistake. Thirty years of 
worry would wrinkle a marble forehead, but thirty years 
of optimism would keep smooth the most delicate skin. 
Worry spoils the digestion and brings ill health, which 
in turn ruins beauty. Worry enwraps the mental facul- 
ties and prevents them from free exercise, hampering 
judgment and shutting out light. Even those who do it 
most know these things well, yet still keep on; for not to 
worry means a condition of spiritual strength and eleva- 
tion which is only attained by gradual process, and every 
one has not learned the way. The lines on the face are 
the expression of ‘‘the body’s guest.” They will come; 
but who could object to a crinkling around the eyes that 
make a smile the merrier, or lines about the corner of the 
mouth that have a kindly meaning? Such lines stamp 
the face with undying youth. 
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CHAPTER IX 
THE SPOILS OF WAR. 


T WAS EVER A GREAT DAY ANDA BRIGHT 
for Kit Kennedy when Lleather Jock came up the 
loaning to the Black Dornal. It was, indeed, the 
one thing which instigated him to keep track of 
the days of the week. Wednesdays and Saturdays 
were Jock's statuary festivals; but sometimes he 

would arrive on another day, mostly, however, in the 
glouming, when Kit was going to bed under the deter- 
mined superintendence of his grandmother, a lady who 
stood no nonsense on the subject of baths and apples un- 
der the bedclothes—the last-mentioned of which had been 
known to be connived at by the elder. 

But as surely as the Wednesday and Saturday came 
round, Kit would be found at play on the heathery 
heights of the Craigs—a rolling heathery wilderness, with 
most fascinating nooks and corners, hiding-places, and 
rocky watch-towers that could possibly be imagined by 
the mind of boy. Here, with Royal and Tweed, his 
dogs, Kit kept his vigil, and was always the first to dis- 
cern far down the dusty road the advent of Heather Jock 
and his donkey. From that point Kit would keep up a 
succession of wild war-whoops, intended to announce that 
Sir Kit the Kennedy was on the lookout for his enemies, 
ind that whoever attacked his fortress of Craigs Castle 
did so at his peril. 

But secretly, and within himself, during all his wild 
charges and multiplied flourishings of wooden swords and 
waving red petticoat banners, Kit was thinking how he 
would spend his biweekly penny, which he received from 
his grandfather each day that Heather Jock’s travelling 
emporium came that way 

As he overran the possibilities in his nfind, the charms 
of four farthing biscuits were balanced by the superior 
toothsomeness of two half-penny cookies. Then there 
was what might be termed the study of the arts in the 
shape of gingerbread elephants and rabbits with bulbous 
currant eyes. These last were delightful to pull to pieces, 
but the extraction of the fruitage (apparently dry frag 
ments of old boots) was a joy acute, though fleeting. 
Again he called to mind the extended satisfaction of a 
penny loaf,a production of human skill which gave as 
much crust in proportion to as little bread as has ever yet 
been compassed by merely human baker 

If Kit were hungry (which happened nine days out of 
ten), the penny loaf would win the day. But during the 
season of goosebérries and apples, or when the blackberries 
were hanging in clusters all along the Dornal bank and 
down by the loch-side, Kit could afford to treat himself to 
the daintier gingerbread rabbits or the pennyworth of 
farthing biscuits, which made four bites, and no more. 

On the morning of this day, the Wednesday after 
Heather Jock’s visit to the house of Kirkoswald, Kit 
Kennedy was early astir. The problem needed more 
than usually careful consideration. It was true that it 
was not likely that he would be very hungry. His grand- 
mother, in conjunction with Betty Landsborough, her 
maid, was known to be meditating the great fortnightly 
baking of ‘‘eake.” Now “cake” in Scotland does not 
mean the stolid overladen indigestible pudding-stone 
compound of England, but the crisp homely farle of thin 
kneaded and rolled to the thickness of good 
paper, and thereafter toasted on an iron “‘ girdle” 
miracle of fresh ‘‘crumpiness,” that the pen 
refuses to describe and the very thought secretes appe 
Lite 

Now Kit did not steal. Who, indeed, could be sup- 
posed to steal with the approbation and under the instruc- 
tion of an elder of the Cameronian Kirk? Sometimes it 

is if Kit had changed his grandfather's nature. 
Perhaps it was that the old man felt that he must make 
up to the son that wherein he had erred in overseverity 
to the mother. So it chanced that a boy of less than Kit 
Keunedy’s invariably cheerful optimism and sturdy ac- 
ceptance of the facts of life would have run a good chance 
of being spciled 

But Kit Kennedy was not spoiled. True, he did not 
steal; but then, again, he certainly made raids upon the 
kitchen at intervals. And when his grandmother opened 
the door of the milk-house he had even been known to 
follow at her back, the seft pads of his bare brown feet 
making no more sound than a cat’s on the stone floor. 
He would stop when she stepped, turn when she turned, 
and finally slip out behind’! her as, like a full-canvased, 
deep-cargoed ship, she went about to lock the door. But 
Kit did not leave the milk-louse alone. He brought a 
pat of butter or a jug of cream with him, still following 
in the wake of that stately caravel, Mistress Matthew 
Armour 

Then, the raid having been successfully carried out, 
Kit would right gleefully repair to the seat where, under 
the great beech trees, sat the ruling elder. Upon this, all 
unreproved, he would deposit his hoard, and his grand 
father, an accessory before the fact, would become still 
further art and part in the crime by condescending to 
partake of the spoils of war. 

wonder ye arena shamed, Matthew Armour,” his 
wife would say, “‘ an’ you at a session meetin yestreen at 
the manse, nae farther gane. Forbye next Sabbath day 
ye will cairry in the communion-cups frae the vestry 
wi’ a’ the ither eklers walkin ahint ye. And yet ye are 
aye encouragin that ill-cet loon to plunder and torment 
your ain married wife, the impident graceless young repro- 
bate that he is!” 

**Aweel, aweel, wife,” Matthew Armour would say, 
tolerantly ‘I ken that the laddie does me mair guid 
than I wm likely to do him harm,” 

Matthew, Matthew,” his wife would persist, shaking 
her head, “mind what ye do! Think oot o’ whatna pit 
the laddie has been digged! Ye ought to be stricter wi’ 
him than ever ye were wi’ your ain, and ye are the verra 

* Begun in Hanwrex’s Bazan No. 1, Vol. XXXII. 
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reverse. The sun maunna shine ower warm on him, nora 
shadow fa’ cauld on him. He maunna be reproved nor 
meddled wi’ whatever mischief he does. I bid you be- 
think yoursel, Matthew Armour, lest ye reap in heaviness 
that which ye have sowed lichtly wi’ your band.” 

** Margaret,” said her husband, more seriously, ‘‘ yince 
and for a’ I hae learned my lesson. That boy showed to 
me that the warst bairn is better than the best man.” 

Mistress Armour held up her hands in silent protest 
against such sentiments. Then, feeling that the matter 
was far beyond her words, and having a lifetime's expe- 
rience of the uselessness of arguing with her husband, she 
fell back upon her cake-baking and her proven ability to 
take it out of Betty Landsborough. 

‘* Betty,” she would cry, as she went into the kitchen, 
‘*“yve are but a feather-headed lassie! Ye.think 0’ nae- 
thing but the vain adornment o’ your frail tabernacle, and 
aiblins what lads will come up the loanin courtiu ye this 
nicht. Mind ye, there are mair eternal verities to be con 
sidered than lads and gum-floors. And” (in a louder tone, 
as being more pressing matter for consideration than even 
the eternal verities) ‘‘ mind the scones on the girdle, gin ye 
frizzle them up into fair sole leather; 1 declare to peace 
that [ will gie ye a daud on the side o’ the head that will 
pit ye by looking at a lad till September fair. Noo, ye 
hear me, Betty Landsborough!” 

Then Mistress Armour, active as at twenty in spite of 
her sixty-five, would whisk about quickly, with a sense of 
some presence behind her. Sometimes she would catch a 
glimpse of a smal! boy in a tattered pair of knickerbockers 
with a couple of ravished cakes of oatmeal in his hand, 
making desperate attempts to keep directly behind ber 
out of her line of vision, or, alternatively, to reach the 
door before she could take in the situation and rally her 
forces. 

**O ye blastie!” she would cry. ‘Ye are at it again. 
And me no done speakin to your grandfaither aboot your 
ongangins! Think shame! I'll gar ye sup sorrow for 
this. Gin I catch ye, ye shall never sit on an easy seat 
for a month and mair! Lay doon that cake. Wad ye, 
then?” 

As she spoke she made desperate attempts to head him 
off from the door 

“Catch him, Betty. There—ye hae him. O the loon!” 

Almost Kit had been caught, but the very desperation 
of his case supplied him with wit. 

**O granny, look, look!” he cried, pointing behind her 
with a sudden stop and a scared expression on bis face, 
* There’s a fire in the lum!” 

“Save us!” cried his grandmother. *‘ D'ye tell me that. 
I aye kenned that something wad happen that lum.” 

She wheeled about with more alacrity than seemed pos- 
sible to one so solid of frame and compendous of gar- 
menture. ‘The fire was indeed burning on the hearth and 
reaching up the ‘‘lum,” but only as it had done every 
baking-day since the beginning of the world. Mistress 
Armour recognized that she had been taken in, and turn- 
ed with speed to recover her advantage. But, naturally, 
she was too late 

Kit had dived under her uplifted arm, and dodging the 
amused Betty, who was vainly trying to control her mirth, 
he had carried off his spoils and was well on his way to 
the seat under the beech trees, breaking off alternate bits 
for himself and for Royal, his great red collie. 

‘* Betty Landsborough, ye are a useless, landless besom. 
I'se warrant ye are in league with the i!l-set young vaiga- 
bond. Certes, lass, but ye shall walk at the term. I rede 
ye tak’ your warnin noo, and never a character will ye 
get, ye guid-for-naething ungratefu’ besom, that ye 
are!” 

Wisely Betty Landsborough made no answer, knowing 
well that the energetic old lady would forget all about 
her warning in half an hour, and would, if taxed with it, 
even deny ever having said such a word. 

On such an occasion Mistress Armour cooled slowly. 
At first she declared that nothing would induce her to 
keep such a rascal a moment longer about the house—a 
threat which, so Jong as Kit’s grandfather remained his 
ally, was knowingly and notoriously empty and vain. 
Then alternatively she went on to upbraid the * ill-setness” 
of Betty, and to remind her of the fact that in the time 
of trial she had even laughed at her mistress. But, as no- 
body was much affected, these manifestations soon ceased, 
and she confined herself to such propositions that it was 
‘high time the young vaigabond went to school,” and that 
*‘in her young days weans were not spoiled—no, and ser- 
vants had more respect for their mistresses.” So it came 
about that from much dropping the stone was worn at 
last, and Kit Kennedy was in good earnest to be sent to 
school. 

It chanced, however, that this resolve of Mistress Ar- 
mour’s, falling in with the letter which her daug¢liter Lilias 
had sent by Heather Jock, decided the fate of Master Kit 
more sharply than might otherwise have been the case. 


‘“* DEAR MOTHER [so the hurried note ran]—I have been 
thinking much of Kit. As you know, | dare not mention 
his name here. My husband hates him, and would gladly 
have him out of the country. Besides, it is high time 
that he should go to school. I shall be alone next 
Wednesday all day, and I should like to come over to the 
Dornal and take him to school myself. I send herewith 
some things that I have made for him. He can have his 
Sunday clothes to go to school in, and afterward we shall 
manage about getting him some other things for the kirk. 

Your Lirias.” 


It was a simple letter, but with pitifulness under it 
deep as the sea. That which Lilias Armour had obtained 
of the happiness of earth was so much less than she had 
expected, or, indeed, deserved, that her every word was 
like a poem. Love and life had gone so pitifully wrong 
with her that the baldness of language only threw into 
relief the bitter tragedy of the fact. 

















CHAPTER X. 
THE SPRIG OF HEATHER. 


OW Kit Kennedy had never been at school before, 
N though his age was eight years all told. Neither 
the leathern “taws” of reproof had tickled his 
palm, nor yet had instruction’s warning voice disturbed 
his hours of play. True it was Kit lad always been 
able to read. How he learned he could not have told 
you. Ever since he could remember he had made A's 
und B’s in the thick white meally dust of the bake-board 
where his grandmother was rolling out the farles of cake, 
presently to be set crisped and curved into toothsomeness 
at the side of the fire. 

At all events, he has certainly learned to read, and his 
first book as we know was The Traditions of the Covenant 
ers, his second The Pilgrim’s Progress. Kit Kennedy had 
not read Paradise Lost. But even thus early he discover 
ed the capabilities of the devil as a hero, and his favorite 
character in Bunyan’s book was Apollyon. So presently 
it was no wonder that he frightened the byre lass into fits 
by stripping himself naked, staining his body red with 
keel, and picking out his ribs with sheep tar—a ghastly 
spectacle to leap out of a hedge in the gray of a Septem 
ber gloaming. 

Indeed, it was this prank, taken in connection with 
several others, still more daringly imaginative, which at 
last caused Kit to be sent to school, where, as his uncles 
pointed out to him with unnecessary detail and a savory 
sense of enjoyment, which Kit felt to be little less than 
infernal, such pleasant and merry pranks as that of the 
byre lass would be rewarded with stripes of another color. 

For old Dominie Duncainson had no sense of humor 
save his own—a humor of which every one of his pupils 
frequently felt the point. His mode of repartee was al 
ways considered to be most pungent and convincing 
upon cold frosty mornings, when the finger-tips were blue 
with cold, and the application of the ‘‘taws” felt like 
handling so many red-hot nails in Hutcheon’s smithy 
down by the old well, 

Nevertheless to school Kit Kennedy was bound to go 
So he went, as most of us go to the dentist, because he 
had no choice. 

His mother was going over the bill with her boy in or 
der to put him into the care of Tittie Cameron, a buxom 
and self-possessed young lady of ten, who had to tramp 
all the way to Whinnyliggate schoo! five days out of ev 
ery week. But his mother did not tell Kit this. For if 
he had so much as suspected that his well-grown manhood 
was to be put into the care of any ‘* lassie,” Kit would 
yromptly have made a bee-line for the fastnesses of the 
laze] Banks. And from these it would have taken a 
long summer's day to dislodge him, and even then only 
hunger or the absence of ripe nuts would have driven him 
forth. 

So his mother was compelled to resort, to guile and that 
bribery which appeals to the sweet universal tooth of 
childhood, 

** Kit,” she said, soon after she arrived from Kirkos 
wald,*‘ I'm gaun over the hill to Whinnyliggate. I'll be 
lonely, and it’s a lang road. I'll hae to tak’ a big sugar 
piece wi’ me.” 

** Will ye so, mither?” said the boy, coming closer to 
her. Then, in a wheedling coaxing tone, he added,** Will 
ye let me look at the piece?’ 

Whereupon his mother, with great circumspection, drew 
from her black reticule basket two noble ** whangs” of 
baker’s bread, thick with butter; the brown sugar dusted 
upon the top like silver sand on a mower's sharpening 
strake. And at the sight Kit’s teeth watered so that he 
had to swallow steadily to keep the cistern from running 
over 

** Preserve us,mither!” he cried,enraptured, ‘I'll come 
Man, that sugar’s fair enticin!” 

So presently mother and son were to be seen passing 
away over the heathery wilderness of crag and moor 
which lay about the farm of Dornal. Kit’s mother’s face 
was full of a great still sweetness, like that of one who 
has won her way to an isle of rest, but through an ocean 
of pain. And the washing of the waves of sorrow had 
swept that countenance clean of self. Her cheeks were 
softly pale, and she stooped a little as she walked, as if 
she were bearing an unseen burden. But she was still 
young, and her eyes remained as frankly and winsomely 
»lue as when no such lass as Lilias Armour stepped de 
murely into the kirk on the hill five minutes before the 
service began. 

Kit Kennedy admired his mother above anything on 
earth—and loved her too, almost as much as his red dog 
Trusty. So they went out over the heather together. 
Lilias stepped sedately and stilly along the rude moor 
land track, her head a little bent, her eyes only vaguely 
taking in the purple of the hill-sides and the misty blue of 
the valley lakes. 

And as she looked a sob rose in her throat, like water in 
a well which communicates with some great subterranean 
reservoir. 

**Oh, it’s bonny, bonny!” she murmured to herself 
** It’s far ower bonny for the likes of me to see.” 

Kit Kennedy gambolled about over the heather, looking 
for belated bird’s nests, pulling ‘‘ hardheads ” and chance 
bits of white heather. Presently he brought a sprig of 
the latter to his mother. 

“* Hae, mither!” he cried, carelessly. ‘‘ See what Kit has 
gotten for ye. Set it in your frock there below the neck, 
as the lasses do at the kirk on Sabbaths.” 

Lilias had been thinking deep within her bosom of 
things and days that it hurt to remember, when the boy's 
words called her back to herself. The sprig of white 
heather lay in her palm, and she raised it towards her 
eyes in the uncertain manner common to the short-sighted 
and absent-minded. I think she supposed it to be a bit 
of sweet-scented southern wood, which Kit had brought 
with him from the garden. 
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But so soon as she saw what it was which her fingers 
held, she cast the sprig of white heather from her upon 
the path and stamped upon it, grinding it into the black 
peaty soil with the heel of her small but strongly made 
shoe 

‘* What mean ye by the like o’ that, laddie?” she cried, 
catching at her brow as if she felt a sudden spasm of pain 
there. How dare ye?” 

Then she saw the wonder leap into the boy’s face and 
the color ebb from his lips. Kor Kit had never seen his 
mother moved to anger befor€ 

‘* Wi’ mither,” he faltered, ‘‘ it’s nocht but a sprig o’ 

white heather that 1 got ower there by the dyke-back! 
There's plenty mair. Come and see it growing so blithe- 
ly.” 
* But the water in the caverns of the woman's heart had 
now risen, surging up, and all her will could not keep the 
wells in her blue eyes from overbrimming. She sat down 
on a tussock of yellow bent-grass, which, like an island, 
rose defiantly in the midst of the heather. Then she put 
her head into her hands and sobbed aloud in the hill si 
lence of that great blue empty September day. 

Kit was deadly afraid. He had never before seen his 
mother thus give way. Indeed, sorrow was not connected 
in Kit’s mind with anything less concrete than a hungry 
stomach, a tumble from a tree higher than those which he 
usually selected for the purpose of falling off, or, at the 
worst, with acrack on the side of the head from the near- 
est of his uncles when he was caught in some unusually 
outrageous piece of mischief. These, as it seemed to Kit, 
were all provided for in the scheme of life. But that his 
mother, who was too old to get a ‘‘ cuff on the lug” and 
too staid to climb trees and fall off them, should cry, was 
a dispensation unaccountable and mysterious—like those 
decrees of Providence of which he had heard in the Cate- 
chism. The matter must certainly be looked to at once. 

Lilias bent her head further upon her breast and sobbed 

the sob of a woman who tastes the bitterness of once- 
sweet memories which time and circumstances have turned 
tog ill 

‘Oh, how could he do it?” she wailed, half to herself. 

Kit went forward to his mother. 

‘*Mither, mither, hearken to me!” he said, wistfully 
‘*Dinna greet, mither! Are ye hungry? Tak’ a bit o’ my 
sugar piece. It’s in your black basket there under your 
hand. And I would fain hae a bite mysel.” 

But his mother did not answer, nor even respond in the 
least to the invitation—which, in Kit’s opinion, was the 
worst symptom of all. So, with the fear of achikd in the 
presence of an unknown sorrow, he clutched at her arm 
und tried to pull her band away from her face. 

** Minnie,” he cried, using the pet name that he would 
have sunk into the earth with shame rather than let any 
one else hear him utter, ‘‘minnie,-what ails ye?) What 
garred ye greet? Tell your ain Kit.” 

Then, finding that he could not pull away the hand nor 
still his mother’s grief, the boy gave way utterly. He 
burst into a how] of childish suffering, the tears presently 
running down his face and dripping freely from his chin. 
‘* Oh, minnie, minnie, drop it—stop it!” he cried. ‘‘ D’ye 


A SAFE RETREAT. 


hear me? Gin ye dinna; by my faith I'll greet too. And 
how will ye like that?” 

Lilias stilled her sobs. The magnificent selfishness of 
male childhood braced her. She reached out her hand 
and patted the boy lovingly on the cheek as he bent 
towards her. 

‘* We maun gang on to the schule, and see the maister,” 
she suid, rising to her feet and lifting her basket. ‘‘If 
we dinna hasten, we will be ower late.” 

Kit’s spirits rose triumphantly. 

** Come on, minnie,” he cried; ‘‘ there’s Tittie Cameron 
gangin by the black yett (gate) the noo. We'll no let a 
lassie wi’ petticoats aboot her shanks beat us.” 

But as Lilias MacWalter passed on after her son, her 
eyes went to the spray of white heather crushed by her 
own heei into the black crumbly peat. She glanced once 
after her son. He was in full career, with his bonnet in 
his hand, chasing a gay yellow butterfly which had come 
flitting and balancing along the path, and which, being 
greeted with a shout, had deflected across the moor with 
irrelevant infirmity of purpose. 

The woman now hastily stooped and took up the tat- 
tered spray of white heather in her hand. With her eye 
on Kit she dusted it tenderly, and placed it in her basket. 
Then, apparently recollecting that Kit would before long 
explore the basket for the ‘‘ sugar piece,” she furtively 
withdrew the sprig again, and unbuttoning the top fast- 
enings of her faded black merino bodice, she thrust the 
battered and broken twigs within, and refastened the but- 
tons with fingers that trembled with eager haste. Then 
she looked again at the distant figure of her boy leaping 
high into the air in his eagerness to prevent the butterfly 
from escaping him. | Lilias sighed, and a sweet half- 
satisfied look rose in her eyes. Something like a smile 
passed over her features. She went demurely over the 
heather with her eyes once more on the vague blurred 
blue, which was all she saw of the sparkling lake beneath. 
Her shoulders were still a little bent, but the burden 
seemed to be partly lifted from them. 

Presently Kit and his mother overtook Tittie Cameron, 
That young lady was nothing loath to accept their com- 
pany. She would, indeed, much have preferred to travel 
with Kit alone. But even with the escort of the swain’s 
mother much might be done. Friendship of the most 
intimate kind was soon established between Kit and Tit- 
tie. The lady put out her tongue at the gentleman, and 
the gentleman put a sharp stone down the lady’s back 
when she was not looking. What more was necessary to 
immediate marriage? 

They also talked a little in whispers, and pulled each 
other's hair when they could, but the only time they were 
really caught was when Kit said to Tittfe, “Stand wide, 
and I'll buzz a stane between your legs.” Then Lilias, 
whose hearing was acute, heard the ‘‘ buzz” as the rough- 
edged piece of whinstone took the hard road between 
Tittie Cameron's feet and boomed away at a new angle. 

“Kit,” she said, turning reproachfully, *‘can_ ye no 
be douce and behave? Come and walk by me. Ye will 
hurt the lassie wi’ your stanes.” 


‘* Mither,” said Kit, ‘‘Iam no’a lassie. I juist couldna 


miss. It was as easy a shot as hittin a barn door, and 
Tittie can stand stride legs frae yac side 0’ the road to the 
ither if she tries, though she és but a lassie in coats to her 
knees.” 

So in good time they arrived at the school, Tittie going 
in safely under the escort of the parent of a new scholar, 
though she was nearly one hour late—a precious hour 
snatched from the gods, 

(TO UR CONTINUED.) 


O MAKE A BIRTHDAY-BOOK. 


AN interesting pursuit, and one that affords 
real pleasure and diversion to the individual, is 
the intelligent and systematic collecting of 
some particular line of curios or articles of 

virtu, varying in character and kind in accordance with 
the personal taste of the collector. Whatever it may be 
that centres the attention and effort of the person inter 
ested, it matters very little; nearly all art objects bave 
some beauty and intrinsic value, and are appreciated more 
or less by the onlooker. But the real virtue of gather 
ing them is the enjoyment it affords the collector, and the 
education and intellectual awakening it is to study the 
history and merits of almost any variety of handiwork. 

The amassing of photographs and autographs of famous 
personages is a favorite practice of many collectors, and 
the most interesting specimen of the autograph accumula 
tion is the birthday -book, which seems to be the most 
definite and tangible mode of getting and bolding together 
the names and thoughts of the many celebrities met with 
along life's journey. It is not necessary to meet and 
know all the people whose signatures figure in one's col 
lection. Sometimes names or autograph letters and verses 
may be secured through the kindness of some friend, or 
are found for sale at some philanthropic function, where 
they have been given for sweet charity's sake. 

A variety of birthday-books come prettily bound and 
arranged, with the months and days printed at the top of 
the many pages left blank to be inscribed upon by the 
contributors. An attractive volume of this description is 
the one designed by the Princess Beatrice, which is illus 
trated with pretty and appropriate flowers for each month 

The inscription may be a verse or paragraph from the 
poems or prose of the inscriber that-have already appeared 
in print, or a few affectionate words are put down with 
the signature, such as, ‘“‘ With every good wish,” ‘‘For 
dear Mrs. Blank, with love,” ‘ Believe me, my dear Mrs 
Blank, yours very sincerely.” 

A quaint midsummer autograph might be a dainty or 
artistic bit of landscape in water-color sketched in the 
book by some skilful artist. A good idea would be to 
collect a birthday-book entirely of the work of artists, 
etchers, and illustrators, which could be done in colors or 
black and white. If it was not always possible to have 
the sketch done on a page of the book itself, it could be 
easily pasted in or otherwise attached to the leaf bearing 
the date of the donor's birth. 

CAROLYN HaLstTep 















































































































































































































































































































































HERE IS PRACTICALLY ONLY ONE SE. 


rious critici-m made against that large and 

beneficent system of philanthropy represented 

by dav-nursery work. This criticism, some 

times made by students of sociology, is that 

the nursery, by relieving mothers from the 
care of their children, tempts them to undertake outside 
work for selfish ends when this is not necessary for the 
support of the home. When this is done, say the critics, 
the essential and valuable spirit of home life—that of 
mother-care of her offspring—is eliminated, and that home 
becomes a small deteriorating element in the life of the 
community and indirectly to the state at large. The plan 
of investigation pursued by almost all day nurseries re- 
duces the possibility of this condition almost to a mini- 
mum, and practically disposes of the criticism. 

In like manner, the objection has been stated and set 
aside at the beginning of this article, in order that not a 
hampering doubt may influence the reader in contempla- 
ting the signal service which is rendered to society by the 
work of the day nurseries. 

It was in 1854 that the Nursery and Children’s Hospital 
in New York city was incorporated for the maintenance 
and care of wet-nurses, and the daily charge of infants 
whose parents labor away from home. Ten years before 
this the Créche Association in Paris had been formed, 
and it took, at that period of this century, a decade for the 
value of its work to secure emulation across the sea. 
Another decade passed before, in Philadelphia, Miss Bid- 
dle organized the Day Nursery, and for fifteen years 
longer these two were the only ones in this country. For 
the dozen years following 1880 to the opening of the 
World's Fair, day nurseries were gradually being formed 
all over the country, and when in the fall of 1892 the first 
conference of day nurseries took place at New York, the 
ninety nurseries reported to the committee by no means 
represented all then in existence in this country. Like 
many another movement for the good of humanity, the 
nursery exhibit at Chicago, the next year, gave a pro 
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nounced impetus to the spread of the work. In New 
York city alone the number of nurseries increased in 
four years from eighteen to thirty-eight, other centres of 
the work extending in similar proportion. 

Established in the beginning on the lines of the French 
créche system, the idea has expanded and developed in 
this country beyond the French original. ‘‘The day 
nursery,” says Miss L. B. Pingree, prominent in Boston 
nursery-work, ‘‘that provides only for the physical well- 
being of the children is a limited institution. In Paris I 
found many of the créches to be examples of this: they 
shone with the most exquisite cleanliness; they provided 
the right amount of air to breathe, the exact quantity and 
quality of food to nourish the body, and possessed every 
condition for perfect physical development; but of real 
life for the children there appeared to be little or none. 
The children were dull and apathetic, and some seemed 
unhappy.” At first this physical care was all that was 
attempted in the few nurseries which existed in this coun- 
try. Latterly, however, the kindergarten and social-set- 
tlement ideas have been incorporated with the work, until 
now more than half of the day nurseries of the country 
are looking after much more than the physical welfare of 
their young charges. The training of mind and hand in 
the best equipped of these institutions is quite as impor- 
tant a factor as the care of the body. 

The general rules for admission to any ey nursery 
are similar. It is required that the parents must be obliged 
to support themselves before they can be relieved of the 
daily care of the child. Once this bar is let down, neither 
race nor religion offers any further one. Jew and Gen- 
tile, Catholic and Protestant, may come together. The 
ebony skin of a little African often accentuates the fair- 
ness of his next neighbor, a flaxen-haired daughter of 
Ireland or Germany, as the case may be. In Roman 
Catholic nurseries little Protestants are received, though 
the preference is given to children of the Romish faith. 
The children are received very early in the morning, and 
are kept until after working-hours at night. They are 
bathed, kept in tidy clothes, fed on nourishing wholesome 
food, amused, and, as they get out of infancy, conducted 
into simple paths of learning; they are taught habits of 
order, cleanliness, and decency, and are usually as happy 
as the day is long. The babies take morning and ~ 4 
noon naps in dainty comfortable cribs, their life, indeed, 
with its regular rest, healthful play, and proper diet, pro- 
ducing, very quickly after entrance, the most marked 


physical improvement. The payment by the mother of a 
few cents a day out of her daily wages preserves her self- 
respect and the dignity of her relations with the institu- 
tion. Managers say, in evidence of the often unrecognized 
gratitude among the poor, that it is the exceptional mo- 
ther who does not add to this small nightly stipend a warm 
word of appreciation 
of the favors her child 
receives that she does 
not pay for. 

As has been said, a 
large proportion of the 
day nurseries include 
mental and moral 
training of the chil- 
dren. * almost every 
nursery the kindergar- 
ten system is more or 
less incorporated. In 
the smallest the play of 
the day will be con- 
ducted on its princi- 
ples; and in the larger, 
more important ones 
the system is developed 
in its more advanced 
equipment. Six years 
is usually the limit for 
keeping the child at a 
day nursery, and it is 
in recognition of the 
ease with which the lit- 
tle one at so tender an 
age may slip into the 
degrading ways of ten- 
ement street life that many nurseries reach out to guide 
his steps a little longer. he former charges are allowed 
to come, for a year or two after leaving, to the noon din- 
ners at the nursery, and are invited on Saturdays for the 
general play and instruction. 

The neighborhood work, which the day nursery en- 
courages wher ver it is strong enough, is a valuable agent 
in continuing the influence of the institution beyond its 
first stage of work. Of this work the most important, as 
well as the most natural factor, is the Mothers’ Club. 
Under the right management, this circle is the best means 
by which the leaven of day-nursery manners and morals 
may be spread in a community. Scarcely second to this 
is the unconscious but recognized influence of the children 
themselves. These, taught right ways of living and 
thinking at their most impressionable moment, carry the 
little seeds of suggestion and example into their homes, 
often with wide-reaching effect. 

Dr. William H. Tolman, of the Social Service League, 
says that a study of the reports of the investigating com- 
mittees that pursue their work under the auspices of the 
Association for Improving the Condition of the Poor 
shows that in most of the tenement families of the East 
Side such a thing as a family gathering at meal-time is un- 
known. There is no regular hour for meals, and no reg. 
ular service for them. A child has his slice of bread 
when he wants it, a mother her cup of tea if she can get 
it, and the father his bite when he comes home. Dr. 
Tolman adds that, until you miss it, it is not realized 
what a powerful humanizing influence is the daily gath- 
ering at a family board. Some of the little day-nursery 
folk, strong in the practice to which they have become 
accustomed and with the imperiousness of baby hood, de- 
mand, on their return to the family circle, that brother and 
sister, father and mother, shall be seated around the table 
before the eating begins. Often, too, the little one insists 
upon a silent grace. These uplifting bits, brought to the 
home in the bands of the day-nursery child, often prove 
the small beginning which leads the family to a perma- 
nent plane of more gracious living 

A most interesting part of the development of the day- 
nursery idea is that which has focussed the most of the 
nurseries of the country into a federated body. This fed- 
eration is the logical sequence of the growth of the move- 
ment. It was in 1892 that the first day - nursery con- 
ference was held. It was in response to a more or less 
spontaneous desire on the part of managers of different 
nurseries throughout 
the country to come 
together for consulta- 
tion over their work. 
Each nursery, small 
or great, as it is start- 


ed, finds itself con- 
fronted by certain 
questions admitting 


of more than one an- 
swer. It was realized 
that to find out what 
another nursery did 
under similar circum- 
stances would be ben- 
eficial, and the con 
ference came together 
almost by a mutual 
inspiration. Follow- 
ing that first one at 
New York, there was 
an interval of five 
years before a second, 
at Boston, occurred, 
again because it wus 
called for. The Bos. 
ton conference was 
held in 1897, and it 
was then found that 
a plan to make the 
meetings more fre- 
quent, and to federate 
the different organiza- 
tions in one general 
body, would meet with 
eneral approbation. 
he third conference, 
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at Chicago, in 1898, resulted in the formation of the Fed- 
eration of Day Nurseries, the adoption of a constitution, 
and the election of officers. The next general conference, 
to be held in April of the year 1900, at New York city, 
will take place under the auspices of this association, In 
addition there is to be a local conference, held under the 
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direction of the federation, this spring, invitations to at- 
tend which have been accepted by the day-nursery asso- 
ciations of Boston, New York, Chicago, and Philadelphia. 

The object of the federation, as stated in its constitution, 
is to unite in one central body all day nurseries, and to 
endeavor to secure the highest standard of merit. Any 
day nursery may become a member of the federation by 
application to the corresponding secretary and the pay- 
ment of the regular dues—one dollar annually. The con- 
ferences of the federation meet at the call of the executive 
committee, time and place determined by that committee. 
Each federated day nursery is entitled to one represent- 
ative in the conference. Only an accredited delegate can 
have the right to vote, visiting delegates having all the 
privileges of the conference except the vote. Besides the 
patch on * chen of the federation which are usual in such 
organizations, there is an executive committee consisting 
of these officers and a representative from each of the 
largest centres of day-nursery work. 

At the Chicago conference Mrs. Arthur M. Dodge, of 
New York, was elected president—an office to which she 
is peculiarly suited, not only from her long connection 
and interest in day-nursery work, but from the posses- 
sion of other qualities especially desirable in the head of a 
complex organization. Mrs. Dodge has admirable exec- 
utive ability, unusual tact, and a remarkably clear, prac- 
tical, discriminating judgment. Mrs. E. C. Dudley, of 
Chicago, is the first vice-president; Mrs. W. W. Frazier, 
of Philadelphia, the second vice-president; Mrs. C. W. 
Stewart, of New York, corresponding secretary; and Mrs. 
H. M. Laughlin, of Boston, recording secretary and trea- 
surer. The executive committee is made upof Miss L. B. 
Pingree, Mrs. I. H. Metcalf, Mrs. Henry Marquand, Mrs. 
E. B. Weitzel, Mrs. W. R. Conger, Mrs. C. M. Wood- 
ward, and Mrs. H. Miller, of Boston, Providence, New 
York, Philadelphia, Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas City, and 
Denver respectively. 

From the beginning of the establishment of day-nursery 
work there has been an encouragement toward co-opera- 
tion, so far as possible. It has been felt by the women 
who have been most active in the work, and who have 
studied its interests in the broadest way, that this was the 
reasonable and effective way of carrying on the work in 
its widest usefulness. A splendid object-lesson in this 
regard was given by the success of the work in Boston. 
Here, through the impressive liberality of one woman, 
Mrs. Quincy A. Shaw, seven admirably equipped day 
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nurseries are in operation. Mrs. Shaw started them as 
kindergartens, one after the other, the first one being 
established in 1878. They were soon turned into day 
nurseries, and the high standard set by this group has 
made itself felt in every similar institution throughout 
the United States. The Shaw nurseries are quoted and 
recognized everywhere as models in their line. Other 
nurseries established in Boston promptly recognized 
this, and have worked in harmonizing co-operation and 
emulation of their methods. Delicate health has made it 
necessary for Mrs. Shaw to yield somewhat in the active 
management of the nurseries, and Miss Pingree is her 
valuable aid and substitute 

The Cleveland nurseries probably come next in illus- 
trating the value of associated service in one line of work. 
The city has an incorporated association under the care 
of a board of managers, from which committees are se- 
lected to look after the welfare of each of its six day 
nurseries and ten kindergartens. In only, we believe, 
these two cities was there at the time of the formation of 
the federation any concerted plan of action ou the part 
of the day-nursery movement. The value of such action 
seems to be too obvious to need statement. Mrs. Dodge 
points out that there comes a time in the existence of 
every effort when advice and contact with wider ex- 
perience are needed. At the conference in Boston, ia 
March, 1897, the committee in charge of the confereuce 
was authorized to consider the question of a national or- 
ganization, and arrange for such national conference as 
should be deemed necessary and wise. The committee 
then appointed officers and executives from the largest 
centres of day-nursery work, and it was they, in turn, 
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who called the Chicago conference for the discussion of 
topics important to those interested in day nurseries, and 
for the formation of a national federation 

This crystallization of the forces, potent in day-nursery 
work, cannot fail to be of impressive significance-in the 
furtherance of the work The large centres will find 
something certainly of suggestive value in the work of 
other large centres, and to the smaller groups and isolated 
nurseries joining the federation there must come a most 
valuable and profitable stimulus. The history of all fed- 
erated movements shows that the mistakes of individual 
bodies making up its membership are speedily eliminated 
and soon prevented. It is the purpose of the federation 
to issue leaflets, from time to time, pertinent to the carrying 
on of the work, and establish, by means of a sympathetic 
connection with every nursery in its membership, a helpful 
interchange of methods of service. The only restriction 
upon membership is the annual fee of one dollar There 
are no rules to govern the nurseries that join, each being 
free to continue its work in absolute independence The 
value of this federation to broaden and develop this most 
important and beautiful work cannot fail to be almost 
beyond estimate. 


HE CHICAGO VACATION 
SCHOOLS 


Wirn the coming of the first bright dande 
lion, when the earth dons her glowing garment 
of gold and green, the mind turns to thoughts of quickly 
approaching summer 
The wise and careful mother plans for the time when 
school is closed, and prepares to take her little ones from 
the hot and dusty city out into God's own free fields, where 
they may run and shout and play to their heart’s content, 
growing stout and strong the while, and storing energy 
for the winter’s work. She looks forward to these months 
with joy. 
But there is many a mother equally wise, perhaps, who 
would be equally careful did she not know herself pow 
erless to do anything to make the summer what it should 
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be for her dear ones, 
where the home is in a 
crowded tenement, and 
the only available play- 
ground is the street, 
with its dangers to 
health and morals, and 
even to life, in the con- 
stantly passing wagons 
and the rushing electric 
cars. To such a mother 
the vacation months 
bring feelings of dread 
and anxiety in place of 
joy. - 

[he vacation - school 
movement is an attempt 
to lift the load of anxi- 
ety from the mother, 
and to make the sum- 
mer a time of recreation 
and upbuilding for the 
child. 

Realizing that the en- 
forced idleness of the 
summer months is in it- 
self a source of danger 
long ago recognized in 
the proverb that ‘the 
devil still finds work 
for idle hands to do,” 
the vacation school 
seeks to take the place 
of the aforesaid gen- 
tleman by providing 
attractive occupation. 
Children’s native ener- 
gy craves employment; 
their imagination craves 
food; if they do not get what they want they seek what 
they should not. Our public schools, whatever good they 
may have wrought, have yet laid so great stress on instruc- 
tion merely, that resourcefulness has not been developed 
in their pupils. Little hands have remained idle and un- 
conscious of their powers, and eyes have been trained to 
read only the printed page, and scarcely at all the great 
page of nature with its enchanting story. 

The vacation school differs essentially from the or- 
dinary school, in that text- books are tabooed and the 
book of nature alone is studied, that manual training in 
various forms keeps little hands delightedly busy — in 
short, it seeks to open the eye to the wonders of the world 
round about, to show forth the power lying in little 
fingers by developing skill, to bring about the resource- 
fulness which too much exclusively brain-work has failed 
to produce, and at the same time to emphasize care and 
accuracy and order as necessary to good work, and as a 
pleasure in themselves. 

One of the most successful experiments which have been 
made is that of the Chicago vacation schools of the sum- 
mer of 1898. 

Through the efforts of a joint committee from forty- 
three women’s clubs, sufficient money was raised to main- 
tain five schools, with four hundred pupils in each. These 
schools were opened on July 5, and continued during 
the mornings of six weeks. All were in the ‘‘river 
wards” of the city, these being the most densely popu 
lated and the poorest. 

In order that the good anticipated might be nowise les- 
sened by the work of ‘*’prentice hands,” a number of 
prominent educators were invited to manage the educa- 
tional side of the schools, and to their advice must be at- 
tributed much of the success attained 

A weekly excursion was made the centre round which 
hung all. the work of the schools—an experiment tried no- 
where else, to our knowledge. To manual training and 
nature study were added drawing, painting, sewing, 
music, and gymnastics, several of the special teachers in 
this last branch being trained turners. 

In music, under the superior method of Miss Mari 
Hofer, such wonderful results were obtained that a visitor 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Well, I am now convinced that only poor 
teaching can be responsible for poor singing in children!” 

One day each week the children, in groups varying 
from a clasg to the entire school, were taken to park or 
country. Arrived at the destination, each class, in charge 
of its teacher, spent the first period in observing tree or 
flower, in finding the myriad life around, in catching bee 
or butterfly, and gathering stones, and whatever else 
caught the fancy, to take home for future study. Butter- 
fly-nets were provided for the chase, and boxes with glass 
sides, in which to keep alive the spoil; for great emphasis 
was laid on the order that nothing was to be killed. Life 
they were to study, and life was equally valuable to the 
ephemera as to them. 

After a time out came colored crayons and water-colors, 
and eyes and fingers were busied recording what the chil- 
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dren saw. Some very remarkable work was done here. 
Then followed an hour of free play and general good 
time ere started on its homeward way this happy throng 

The material gathered on these excursions, and that 
daily brought into the school, formed the subject-matter 
for the various studies of the course during the ensuing 
week 

** At first,” says one teacher, ‘‘we had to show them 
everything, but soon we could not come quickly enough 
to see what they showed us and to answer their questions.” 

The children begged to be allowed to come all day, and 
throngs were turned away. “It’s the best thing we ever 
had!” exclaimed one youngster; and hundreds of letters 
from parents attested their grateful appreciation. 

‘Is dis pretty ting all ours, ali de United States?” 
pathetically asked an urchin, whose horizon had been 
bounded by tenement-houses, and to whom this first view 
of a stretch of woodland by a stream was a revelation. 

** You don’t have to go to the country for smooth stones 
rubbed by a glazier ever so long ago!” snid a child, whose 
pastime had been changed from following patrol-wagons 
and street fights to gathering riches to be had for the tak- 
ing in the unpromising-looking back yards. And many a 
child was thus drawn from following street excitements 
and learning evil lessons to the engaging task of seeking 
and finding infinite attractions in the undiscovered coun- 
try right at their very doors. 

No set methods were followed, but each teacher was 
encouraged to adapt the lessens to the children’s imme 
diate experience and the possibilities of the neighborhood, 
so far as possible. Many valuable lessons were learned 
in the course of developing the individual tasks and ten- 
dencies of the little ones, but perhaps the most valuable 
lesson of all was the proved practicability and desirability 
of making a weekly excursion the pivot of such summer 
work. Indeed, this experience has already done much 
to convince doubters of the good of frequent school ex 
eursions. Think of it—2000 children were taken on six 
excursions cach, ¢, ¢., 12,000 on thirty excursions, without 
a single serious accident, and with teachers and children 
comparative strangers to each other, and this in groups 
vurying from 40 to 2000—when the five schools were given 
a luke trip to Milwaukee. 

What the result will be in the lives of these children, 
many of whom had never been a half-mile away from 
their tenement homes, had never seen the lake, nor even 
the park, none may say. But all who saw the happy faces 
of the children in the schools feel that in many a dark 
corner will suddenly shoot forth a blossom, and that its 
seed may be traced back to the vacation schools of 1898. 

All our large cities are feeling the need of an antidote 
to the enforced idleness of long vacations; several have 
tried the vacation schools, and in no case has it been 
found wanting. All hope it may soon be a part of our 
public school system. 

Where these schools are maintained we may look for a 
harvest of golden graiv instead of sheaves of scarred and 
seared ears SADIE AMERICAN 
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CLUB WOMEN AND CLUB WORK 
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HE BROOKLYN WOMAN’S 
CLUB. 


A GREAT many valuable things spring from 
trifling causes. The Brooklyn Woman's Club, 
nearly thirty years old, and with an impressive member- 


hip of representative women, owes its origin to a casual 


conversation which took place in a railway car in the 
year 1869 friendly chat at that time and place among 
three woman, Mrs. Anna C. Field, Miss Mary Hillard, and 
the Rev. Celia Burleigh, wife of the poet William C. Bur- 


all at that time residents of Brooklyn, resulted in 
g of a meeting, Friday, January 18, of the same 
it 10 A.M., at the house of Mrs. Field. At this meet- 
Brooklyn Woman's Club sprang into existence. 
Ten ladies only were present, and it is significant of the 
liberal and far seeing intelligence of that historic com- 
pany of women that the outline of the proposed aims of 
the club made then is practically the aim and purpose of 
the club to-day ‘This organization,” read the para- 
graph hall be called the Brooklyn Social Science Club. 
Its object shall be the improvement of its members, and 
the consideration of the various important questions grow 
ing out of the relations of the individual to society, and 
the effect of social institutions upon individual develop 
It shall be independent of sect, party, and social 
The indispensable conditions of membership 
ure earnestness of purpose, love of truth, and a design to 
promote the best interests of society.” 
significant, too, of the conservative times in which 
the club was founded, that a warm discussion took place 
over the word club raised to its use be- 
cause of the attitude of society, but Mrs. Burleigh advo- 


igh 
the callin 
yeat 


Ina the 


mm 


cliques 


It is 


Objections wert 


cated retaining the word, believing women could relieve 
it from the odium that had hitherto clung to it. This 
rit, sanctioned that day has 


ilways apvimated the organiza- 


tior When the society finds 
itself confronted with the ne 
cessity of taking some action, 
not perhaps deemed a popular 
one, it has accomplished the 


in a way to win com- 
ndation from all classes 


action 


mie 


Mrs. Anna C. Field is always 
recognized as the founder of 
the club, and it is probably 
due to her courageous endorse 
ment, by her hospitality to 


these charter members, that the 
interest aroused in the railway 
car was crystallized into an 
ganization The previous 
year Sorosis of New York and 








the New England Woman's 
Club of Boston had been 
formed; the Brooklyn Wo 
man’s Club was therefore the 


third such organization in the 


United States 

The regular meetings becan 
in January 1870, and papers 
of incorporation were signed 
on March 31, 1871, at which 
time the association took its 


of the Brooklyn 


present nam 


Woman's Club. In the first 
year of its existence thirty 
member were enrolled, a 
vrowth that seems perhaps 
slow in these days when organ 


izations five hundred strong 
spring into being in a twelve 

month, but it meant more in 
the early seventies to belong to 
a woman's club than in these 
latter days of liberality and 
progression. At no time, how 
ever, in the club's history 
its increase been phenomenal 

It is perhaps this slow accretion of tried women that has 
made its personnel what it is—a company of specialists 

When the Brooklyn Woman's Club attempts at its annual 
breakfasts to extend courtesies to presidents of the most 
powerful organizations in the city, it is usually discovered 
that ite own members are singled out for such distinction, 
Phere is searcely a beneficence of the community that is 
not represented more or less prominently in the club. 

The work of the society is done under eight depart- 
ments, the membership dividing itself into this number of 
standing committees, each headed by a chairman, These 
are Literature, Science, Music, Art, The Home, Educa- 
tion, Philanthropy, and Current Topics. These commit 
tees in regular order assume charge of the semi-monthly 
meeting of the club that take place during eight months 
of the year, from October to May, inclusive. Four busi- 
ness meetings, always preceded by a luncheon, for mem 
bers only, for the promotion of hospitality and good-fel- 
lowship, occur in November, January, March, and May. 
The anniversary each year of the founding of the club is 
celebrated by some special form of entertainment at which 
guests of both sexes are present. In the first decade of 
the club's existence there was an associate membership, 
void of governing power, to which men were admitted, and 
which bore many honored names 

Never unmindful of its first object—the development 
of its membership and the striving toward a better under 
standing of the high things of life—the club has neverthe 
less frequently lent its assistance to the carrying out of 
practical plans and movements. It has been in this way 
the parent of enterprises related to the best growth of 
Brooklyn. A Business Woman's Union was formed in 
the club in the spring of 1871. having for its specific ob 
ject the establishment of a suitable boarding-house for 
teachers, artists, and other self-supporting women—a place 


has 
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that should possess the grace, comfort, and cheer of a re- 
fined home, and still protect the freedom of the individual. 
Through the efforts of Mrs. Field and the co-operation of 
some of the members, a Business Woman's Home was es- 
tablished. Once well founded, it was turned over to a 
board of trustees elected from the members|. ip of the club, 
it not being the intent of the organization to engage in 
any business enterprise. The home still exists, valuable 
apd valued. 

Representatives of the club took part in the national 
prison conference held in London in 1872. In May, 1873, 
the preliminary business pertaining to the establishment 
in Brooklyn of a branch of the State Charity Aid Associ 
ation occupied the club, and the successful results of 
the movement are widely known. The complete and 
beneficent revolution in the care of the sick, which has 
been wrought through training -schools for nurses, was 
foreshadowed by the public appeal presented by the club 
to the people of Brooklyn in the same year. Similarly 
the club fostered and assisted the establishment of cook- 
ing-schools. 

The list of useful movements planned, and even some- 
times invented, by the club—for, during the first years of 
its existence many of these movements were entirely new 
—is a long one. Committees were appointed to visit and 
relieve sufferers from conflagrations and disasters; to 
visit almshouses and relieve the condition of their in- 
mates; to petition Legislature to appoint women inspec- 
tors of all jails, penitentiaries, station-houses, and local 
prisons where women prisoners were confined; to apply 
for permission to put in public places, such as ferry- 
houses and railway statious, boxes for the collection of 
magazines and newspapers for hospitals and prisons, and 
for many other similar public-spirited purposes. Educa- 
tion in every phase—intellectual, moral, and industrial— 
has engaged much of the club's time and enthusiasm. In 
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1884 a training-school for kindergartners was established 
by it and successfully maintained for two years. In 1886 
a free kindergarten was started under its auspices, which 
is still in a flourishing condition. The Brooklyn Kinder 

garten Association, established in 1890, owes its forma 

tion largely to the enlightened public spirit of members 
of the club. With devoted persistence, and with the 
tactful, dignified methods that have invariably character- 
ized any effort in behalf of the public which the club 
makes, the society lent itself, through successive munici- 
pal administrations, to an endeavor to influence the ap- 
pointment of women to membership in the Board of Edu 

cation. It was finally after the presentation of the matter 
in a simple, impressive letter to Mayor Schieren that five 
women were duly made members of the Board of Educa 
tion. Of these, three women, Mrs. Jacobs, Mrs. E. F 

Pettengill, and Miss Isabel Chapman, were members of 
the club, although Miss Chapman represented as well, 
and perhaps more prominently, the Packer Alumne As 
sociation. The admirable service which these ladies and 
their colleagues rendered during their term of office was 
recognized by the Woman’s Club at its annual lneakfast 
last year, at which they were all guests, together with Mr. 
Maxwell, then president of the Board of Education, now 
Superintendent of Schools for Greater New York, and 
other gentlemen, educational associates of the five women 
members of the Board. 

The club, too, has invariably endorsed and encouraged 
civic movements in every way. Two years ago a course 
of lectures on civic topics was presented by John Graham 
Brooks under the auspices of the club. To this excep- 
tional feast the club extended its hospitality to all wo 
men’s clubs in the city. A coming valuable contribution 
to civie education is to be presented next month, through 
the efforts of the club, in a lecture by Mr. J. W. Martin, 
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a member of the London Municipal Council, who will 
take for his subject, ‘‘ How an English City is Governed.” 
To this lecture algo the women’s organizations of Brook- 
lyn are to be invited by the club. Before Brooklyn be- 
came a great lecture centre, through the resources of its 
famous institute, it was to the Woman's Club that the 
citizens were often indebted for the opportunity to hear 
distinguished speakers. Among these have been the Hon, 
George William Curtis, Rev. J. O. Weiss, Rev. J. W. 
Chadwick, Colonel T. W. Higginson, Dr. Mary Putnam 
Jacobi, Miss Emily Faithful, Miss Catherine Beecher, 
Miss Katherine Hillard, Mrs. Lucy Wright Mitchell, Mrs. 
Abby Sage Richardson, Mrs. J. Wells Champney, Mrs. 
Candace Wheeler, Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer, Daniel 
Greenleaf Thompson, Henry George, Dr. Rossiter W. 
Raymond, Thomas E. Davidson, and other persons of 
equal note. Receptions have been given to Julian Ward 
Howe, Louisa M. Alcott, Emily Faithful, Maria Mitchell, 
Moncure D. Couway, and to the ex-presidents of the club 
The presidents of the club have been as follows: Rev 
Celia Burleigh, Miss Katherine Hillard, Mrs. Maria H. 
Elwell, Mrs. Imogene C. Fales, Mrs. Ellen T. Brockway, 
Mrs. Amelia K. Wing, Mrs. Mariana W. Chapman, and 
Mrs. Helen H. Backus. 

In the picture of the directors’ room which accompanies 
this article there are grouped the present president, Mrs. 
Backus, and the tliree ex-presidents, Mrs. Brockway, Mrs. 
Chapman, and Mrs. Wing, who are still members of the 
club. The portrait in prominent evidence in the back 
ground is an excellent likeness of Mrs. Burleigh, the first 
president, who is no longer living. The other presidents, 
Miss Hillard, Mrs. Elwell, and Mrs. Fales, are not now 
members of the club. Mrs. Anna C. Field, though never 
president, is lovingly held as the founder of the or 
ganization, and no account of the club can be complete 
without a warm tribute to her high qualities of mind and 
heart, her inspiring courage 
and enthusiasm which carried 
the society finely through th« 
crucial and difficult early stage 
of existence. Mrs. Field is 
now one of the two honorary 
members of the club. 

The presidents have always 
been strong women, the pic 
tured quartette being typical 
of the company who have in 
turn held the gavel over this 
fine assembly. Mrs. Ellen T 
Brockway is a charter member 
of the club, and has always 
been prominent in its commit 
tee-work, besides her distin 
guished service as its leadet 
Mrs. Amelia K. Wing is a long 
time member, winning her way 
to its head by rightful qualities. 
Mrs. Mariana W. Chapman 
the immediate predecessor of 


Mrs. Backus, is a woman of 
dignified, gracious presence 
that is supplemented with a 


clear-headed, gentle calm, in 
herited from her Quaker an 


cestors. Mrs. Helen H. Back 
us, the present president, is 
also an ex-president, having 


preceded Mrs. Chapman to the 
limit of her continuous eligi 
bility to the office. Mrs. Back- 
us is a woman of high intelli 
gence and scholarly education, 
and gifted, besides, with a rare 
genius for presiding that will 
make her substitute extremely 
difficult to find. 

Other officers of the club are 
—first vice-president, Mrs. M 
W.Chapman,; second vice-pres 
ident. Mrs. Elizabeth Shepherd 
Porter; recording secretary, 


Miss Annie P. Phelps; corr esponding secretary, Mrs. Ellen 
8S. Swain; federation secretary, Mrs. 8. W. Shepherd; 
treasurer, Mrs. 1. M. Knowlton auditor, Mrs. N. 8. 


Fithian 


A Bourd of Directors made up of fifteen women, whose 
present chairman is Mrs. Clementina 8. Wing, com 
pletes the executive management of the club. Some 


of the well-known members of the club include Mrs 
Olive Thorne Miller, Mrs. Cornelia E. Hood, Mrs. Charles 
N. Judson, Dr. Lucy Hall Brown, Mrs. Rossiter W. Ray- 
mond, Mrs. Lyman Abbott, Miss Christinn Rounds, Mrs 
Ruth Huntington Sessions, Miss Louise Both-Hendriksen 
Mrs. Henry Sanger Snow, Mrs. Jolin Thallon, Mrs. Tunis 
Bergen, Mrs. Andrew Jacobs, Mrs. Laura C. Halloway 
Langford, Mi-s Caroline B. Le Row, Mrs. Alice Morse 
Earle, Mrs. J. H. Burtis, Mrs. Franklin Hooper, Mrs 
Camden C. Dike, Mrs. George H. Prentiss, Mrs. St. Clair 
McKelway, Mrs. Edwin Atwell, Mrs. G. W. Schaum 
berg, Mrs. 8. B. Duryea, Mrs. H. L. Haris. Mrs. A. C. 
Barnes, Mrs. T. 8. Coffin, Mrs. Jonathan Wright, and 
many others. 

The coming annual breakfast, to be held on Saturday 
of next week, February 11, at the Pouch Mansion, will 
commemorate the thirtieth anniversary of the club’s ex 
istence. The president and others in charge of the ar 
rangements have appropriately planned to make the 
key-note of the intellectual part of the feast a sort of 
résumé or commentary on the changes in woman's status 
that have taken place in these last three decades. Among 
the guests and speakers expected at that time are Mrs 
Julia Ward Howe, Mrs. Harriet Stanton Blatch, Riv 
John W. Chadwick, Dr. St. Clair McKelway, Dr. Tru 
man J. Backus—who will speak on ‘‘ Woman’s Progress 
in Education "—and others. 

MarcGaret Hamriton WELCH. 
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QUEEN WILHELMINA. 


UEEN WILHELMINA AND 
HER FUTURE HUSBAND. 


QuEENS to wed that are young, pretty, 
rich, unencumbered, rulers over united, 
peaceful, and prosperous realms, are not so 

plentiful even in Europe; so when the rare prize offers, 
and the horizon glitters with a new star, who shall woo, 
win, wed, her? 

The Dutch world includes The Netherlands, Insulinde 
(or Island-India), with thirty-four millions of people, and 
various islands and countries, as well as the republics of 
South Africa. Thus forty millions of human beings call 
Holland ‘“‘the mother of us all,” and are interested in 
knowing who shall be nominated ‘‘ the first gentleman 
of the kingdom.” None now living can ever become the 
king, and as for the future—well, it is time for us to get 
down out of the clouds and upon the solid earth. 

And we shall. Did we not, this past summer, during 
all the “coronation” festivities, see often and near the 
Queen's person the Prince and Princess of Wied? Did 
we not also catch glimpses, on the greatest of all the 
august occasions, of their interesting sons and daughters? 
Spectacled, Saxon, cultured, and gentlemanly-looking to 
the last degree was the German prince-father. Him did 
Dutch Dame Rumor, this time shorn of nine hundred and 
ninety of her traditional tongues, by ample previousness 
salute as Queen Wilhelmina’s future father-in-law, Next 
to him, fairly good-looking, firm, and benignant of mien, 
like her consort, sat his Dutch wife, cousin of the late 
King William IIL, father of Queen Wilhelmina, Her 
father died worth $170,000,000 

Look for Wied, their tiny realm, and you will find it ia 
Rhenish Prussia, while its name is pronounced like the gar- 
ment which a widow wears, or the herb which, in spite 
of husbandry, grows plentifully to tax man’s patience. 

It is their son William, twenty-two years old (named 
after Queen Wilhelmina’s father), dowered with youth, 
strength, good character and reputation, withal rosy and 
debonair, who is the accepted lover of the last scion of 
the House of Orange. Dame Rumor fixes the wedding 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 


(at The Hague) for about Easter-tide of 1899, or possibly a 
little later, when Haarlem, ‘‘ the floral capital of Europe,” 
unveils her oceans of color and billows of bloom, and 
when surges of perfume make ‘‘days of Heaven upon 
eirth.” A Dutch wedding without flowers galore would 
be as Rome without a pope. Holland is the land of the 
orange blossom, and we shall expect to see at least one 
new variety of tulip bred and named for the occasion. 

No fear but the Dutch people will welcome Wilhel- 
mina’s choice. He is the son of the beloved Dutch prin- 
cess who, when made offer of some national gift of the 
Dutch people, asked for the abolition of capital punish- 
ment and of the dishovoring corporeal correction of sailors 
and soldiers. She got both. The only hitch or halt now 
is whether the precedent of Albert with Victoria—the 
waiting of eighteen months for the title—as Queen Wil- 
helmina desires, or the immediate assumption of it after 
marriage—as the Wieds wish—of ‘‘ Prince Consort.” Una 
cor, una via, will doubtless be the formula and solution. 
Then will winsomely wilful Wilhelmina, who walked 
(while her mother rode) from the old republican city 
hall (called a *‘ palace”) to her inauguration, do what she 
declined to do until her wedding (though the gift-vehicle 
and the horses were all ready), ride in “‘ the golden coach,” 
of which every peasant in the land knows. 

Leve de Koningin ! Wriu1aM ELiior GrRIFFIs. 


INDOW GARDENS. 


Few plants in the window garden will 
bloom much during the usually cloudy 
weather of December. Indeed, few will 
make much growth during this period. 

But with the advent of the new year, and the sunshine 
which generally characterizes the season after the holi- 
days, plants will begin to put forth foliage and buds, and 
by February they will be at their best, if they are given 
proper care, 

Many persons who grow plants think to start growth 
by feeding them with rich food. They apply this or that 
fertilizer in liberal quantities, and look for immediate and 
satisfactory results. In most cases they are sorely dis- 
appointed, Instead of encouraging lagging plants to 
vigorous and healthy development, their treatment is pro- 
ductive of serious injury, because the plants, being dor- 
mant, or nearly so, are not in a condition to appropriate 
the food furnished them. It affects them precisely as 
rich food affects the stomach of a person who is not able 
to assimilate or digest it.. Often plants are killed out- 
right by this mistaken kindness on the part of their 
owners. The proper time, and the only time when it is 
safe, to give fertilizers, is when a plant is growing. Then, 
and then only, can it make good use of it. But at such 
times be careful about giving it in excessive quantities. 
Overfeeding is often as harmful as underfeeding. A 
plant can be fed to death as well as starved to death. If 
prepared fertilizers are used, follow the directions care- 
fully which are given on the packages. If bone meal is 
used, a teaspoonful to a six or seven inch pot will be suf- 
ficient, aud the application should not be repeated oftener 
than once in six weeks during the period of the plant's 
most active growth. Dig it into the soil about the roots 
of the plant, but do not let it come into immediate con- 
tact with the young and delicate roots. If prompt re- 
sults are desired, be ste to get that which is finely 
ground. Coarse bone meal is a long time in dissolving. 
If liquid manure is used, let it be the color of weak tea. 
Use it once a week. Apply enough to saturate all the 
soil in the pot. 

Plants in the living-room generally suffer greatly at 
this season from the dryness and excessive heat of the 
atmosphere. Furnaces and stoves seem to burn all vital- 
ity out of the air, unless great precautions are taken to 
impart some degree of moisture to it. Pans of water 
can be kept on the stove or register to give off, by evapo- 
ration, a steady supply of moisture. If care is taken to 
fill them as fast as the water is dissipated, and if the 
plants are showered daily, a degree of humidity will re- 
sult which will make the atmosphere congenial to the 
plants in the window, and their growth and development 
will be far healthier than it can possibly be in a room 
where nothing is done to modify the objectionable condi- 
tions which prevail there. Look the window gardens of 
your friends over carefully, and you will find that in nine 
out of ten of them the plants are making a rapid but 
weak growth. This is because they are forced to an un- 
healthy development by the unnatural conditions which 
exist in most dwellings during the winter season. They 
get too much heat and too little fresh air. The tempera- 
ture ought to be kept at sixty-five or seventy degrees by 
day and fifty to fifty-five degrees at night, or as near 
these figures as possible, and on every pleasant day, in 
moderate weather, air should be admitted freely. The 
window at which the plants stand should not be opened, 
but a door or window at some distance from them can be 
used to admit it, and it will mix with the warm air of the 
room and lose its keen frosty tang before it reaches them. 
Often a blast of cold air, coming directly in contact with 
them, will injure delicate plants almost as much as a 
touch of frost. 

Care should be taken as regards watering at this time 
of the year. Plants at a standstill need but little water— 
just enough to keep them from wilting. When growth 
begins more will be needed, and it should be supplied in 
such quantities as to meet the demand of each plant. 
Remember that the only safe general rule to follow in 
watering plants is this: When the surface of the soil 
looks dry, give more water, and enough of it to penetrate 
all the soil inthe pot. Never get into the habit of giving 
a little water every time you happen to think about it, if 
you want to grow plants well. Those who follow the 
litle-and-often plan always have poor plants. The cause 
of failure is evident: The small amount of water given 
at each time of watering moistens the surface of the soil 
only, and, as this operation is repeated before it has a 
chance to dry out, the impression prevails that the soil 
must be moist all through. Such is never the case, as 
examination will show. Below the upper stratum of soil 
there will be found very little moisture, and that in the 
lower part of the pot will be dry. Of course, plants can- 
not be expected to do well unless the soil where their 
young roots are is moist, and these roots, as a general 
thing, are nearer the bottom than the top of the pot. 
Therefore avoid the little-and-often plan, and water your 
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plants thoroughly when the soil indicates the need of an 
application. 

Many potted bulbs will come into bloom at this season. 
Keep them at as low a temperature as possible, if you 
want their flowers to last well. It is a good plan to put 
them in the cellar or some other cool but frost-proof place 
at night. This plan can be followed to advantage with 
cut flowers also. Before‘retiring, place them in fresh 
water, afier cutting off a portion of their stems, sprinkle 
well, and remove them from the parlor. 


Exsen E. Rexrorp. 


ENETIAN MEMORIES. 


Once more I hear the gondolier 
As through the winding alleys, 
With speeding oar and warning clear, 
He lightly veers and sallies; 
Once more the pigeons preen and coo 
In sunny square and tower, 
While far Friuli, faintly blue, 
Sleeps out the sultry hour. 


The bright lagoon reflects the moon 
Where crimpling waves are breaking; 
Night, with the voice and breath of June, 

In joyous swell is waking; 
The darkened dials half forget 
To sermonize on pleasure, 
Where Time is but a canzonct, 
And Life treads out the measure. 


I found her fair when wandering there, 
But, summoned by these pages, 
The Venice which with thee I share 
My deeper love engages; 
"Tis not the spell of doge and bride 
With which she now entrances, 
But that with soul to soul allied 
We trace her old romances. 
Cuar.es J. Bayne. 
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HE YEAR WAS 1882; THE PLACE, KALA- 
mazoo, of the territory of Michigan. Mr. 
Bradley Crane, Jr., was breathing hard, owing 
to the excessive mental exertion under which 
he had been laboring in the production of the 
following: 


Oh, sweet Maria, should I live 
A thousand years or more, 
1 never could forget the word 
You whispered at the door. 


For all the heaven I have below, 
All I expect on high, 

Lies in the kindness of your emile, 
The love within your eye, 


My life is yours, for weal or woe; 
Though you may break my heart, 

You cannot blot your memory oat, 
Nor bid my love depart. 


By the token of all this, it is not hard to surmise that 
the night was St. Valentine’s eve. Bradley Crane, Jr., 
who was willing to die for Maria, could think of no bet- 
ter way of serving her at the particular moment than by 
walking two miles along the keen February streets to 
leave this at her door, which he did, marvelling, as lovers 
will marvel, at all the beauty of earth, and thinking that 
even a June night could be no more exquisite than that 
night with the hoar-frost glittering on every twig and 
fence rail. 

A light was burning in Maria’s window, and through 
the linen shade he could see her rocking back and forth, 
book in hand, beside her little reading-table. She was, 
without doubt, the young man said to himself, reading 
her Bible before going to bed. The sight of her conjured 
up a thousand dear fancies, and he stood in the bitter 
dead cold till she moved from her place. Then starting 
as if aroused from a happy vision, he ran swiftly along 
the streets to his father’s house. 

The next morning, when Maria Strickland opened the 
front duor to throw crumbs to the chattering snow-birds, 
she saw the missive in its blue envelope, sealed with its 
waxen purple doves, and hastened with it to her room, 
where she read the verses a dozen times, so that they 
were forever printed in her memory. During her long 
life she forgot a great many things, some of which were 
very important, but she never forgot a line of that valen- 
tine—never, never, 

She guessed that the missive would be followed by its 
writer, so she put on her gray deluine and her double 
string of Indian coral beads, and sat in the front window, 
with her drawn-work in her hands, from the time dinner 
was over and the house tidied till dusk was begiuning 
to gather. Just when she despaired, a head in a squirrel- 
skin cap, and « pair of broad shoulders, appeared over the 
brow of the hill, and she had the door open and he was 
in and shivering before the blazing pine knots. Every- 
thing was just as it should be on St. Valentine’s day. 

Further up the hill, on its summit, the pines kept up 
a noisy muttering, and the sibilant sound drifted down 
fitfully, like the sound of the sea. It came down. the 
chimvey — which was wide, and open to the sky —and 
made a melancholy accompaniment to the lovers’ talk. 

‘I suppose you are golug to give me my answer to- 
day, Maria?” 

** My answer is conditional.” 

‘* But | agree to the conditions.” 

*¥ou really promise to give up drinking altogether, 
to keep away from temptation, never, never to have wine 
in the house?” , 

“I promise! I promise!” 

** But you are sure you will keep it? 
if you ever break your word.” 

* You have become a little fanatic, but let it be as you 
will.” 


I will leave you 


I want you to think before you really promise. Re- 
member, if you break your word it ends everything. I 
would as soon you drank a barrel as a glassful.” 

**Oh, Maria!” 

*‘] mean it. It’s the principle I object to.” 

* But, my dear love—” 

Just then Richard Strickland entered. He had his 
snufl-bux in bis hand, and was helping himself liberally. 

He he!d out his hand to the young man. 

‘It's froze up pretty hard after them January thaws,” 
he said. 

“Yes. But it’s fine weather. 
night than last night.” 

“1 didn’t see no more of it than I could see from my 
bed in a dark room with the curtain down. That's the 
way lL enjoy winter nights nowadays; no objection to a 
jug of hot water in the bed and a glass of hot toddy in 
my stomach, only daughter won't let me have the last 
since she got to leading in the temperance crusade.” 

‘You haven't taken any—any toddy since you prom- 
ised me, have you, father?” 

* Not a drop, daughter, nota drop! Though I did say 
to mother last night if I could have had a nice comfort- 
able glass of toddy sweetened to taste, to sip while I fin- 
ished that last chapter of Footsteps of the Creator, I'd have 
taken it kindly. It's kin’ o’ lonesome up here winter 
nights on the bill, and it’s colder than it used to be when 
Iwas young. But dangiter there says I mustn't indulge, 
and so I don't, Not that she’s ever seen me the worse 
for liquor—” 

**Oh, father!” 

** Well, not much the worse, Maria, not more than a 
little sociable. I've got three songs I can sing—learned 
‘em years ago in the timber district up in old Maine State 
—and I swear I've clean forgot em. The only time I 
can sing ‘em is when I've had my toddy, and then they 
come out as if I'd wrote em.” 

Maria turned towards the fire, with displeasure in- 
dicated in every line of her body. Her lips were pressed 
upon one another till they showed only a narrow red 
line. In her eyes was a look of deep indignation. 


I never saw a finer 
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** Daughter's going out with the crusaders to-morrow,” 
sail her father, trying to placate her. 

** Not to sing about the streets!” cried the young man. 

** Yes, her and nineteen other hot-headed young women 
is a-going to shout agin’ the powers of darkness all — 
the line to-morrow. Maria’s got a voice that'll make itsel 
heard almost any distance. 1 shouldn’t wonder if it reached 
Lucifer and all his crew.” 

The young girl arose, her blue eyes blazing. 

‘*] should think—” she began, but could get no further, 
for her father caught her in his arms and kissed her on 
the quivering lips. 

“* Maria’s leagued agin’ the power o’ darkness,” he said 
again, ‘‘and she’s right to do it if it’s according to her 
conscience, Ma and me has quieter ways of doing things, 
but we agreed last night that the fight needs fighting, and 
if Maria wants to be in the front ranks, we ‘ain't got no 
right to gainsay her. Though it really is a pity "—and 
a humorous light came into his faded eyes—** that them 
there songs has got to stay unsung!” 

He went out, and Maria threw herself down on the 
floor beside her lover. He put a hand on her brown 
braids. 

** Never mind, sweetheart,” he said, soothingly. ‘‘ He 
was an old man to win from his toddy. He has to have 
his little revenge.” 

** But he promised,” she cried. ‘‘ And he foreswore the 
cup! Why does he dally with temptation?” 

Her lover smiled down at her. 

** Don’t take it so seriously, dearest. You'd think your 
father had been in the gutter, and that I—” 

“Now you are laughing too! It seems very strange 
that those I love best should laugh at my most sacred 
convictions.” 

** You love me best, then?” 

The girl did not answer lightly. She put her hands 
back of her head, lifted her eyes to his, and regarded him 
with a look that was a perfect confession of love. A 
woman looks that way at only one man. Such a look 
comes as near unveiling the soul as may be. 

“It is as you say,” she said, solemnly. Then they sat 
in silence, and their eyes confessed the mystical and the 
unspeakable. 

After a time they began to build air castles. 

**My father has given me a lot in town,” said he. “You 
know the lot where the Lombardy poplars run around 
two sides, and where the three hemlocks stand together? 
I will begin building at once if you say the word.” 

**Oh, I say the word.” 

‘Il am coming up to-morrow with some plans. 
had them hidden away waiting for this. 
myself.” 

They talked on and on. They finished the house in im- 
aginvation, and furnished it. They had been intimate 
friends so lovg that as acknowledged lovers they felt 
quite at ease. 

** Are you going to the Governor's reception?” he asked 
at length. 

‘Of course. As his niece I could do no less.” 

‘*The people are much pleased to have him come back 
here to his place of residence to entertain them.” 

**Oh, he is adroit. Ihave written him, begging him to 
have no wine.” 

“But, Maria! Atastate dinner! Itis the custom, you 
know.” 

** It is time the custom changed.” 

** You determined little fanatic!” 

** Bradley!” 

** My dearest?” 

**T will not be called a fanatic.” 

** Very well. Then I will call you a sweetheart.” 

** But you are laughing at me. You look down on me 
because | have principles, You appear to think you are 
superior to principles.” 

But just then, fortunately, Mrs. Strickland called them 
to tea, and as they ate her biscuits and jelly-roll, her 
pickles and sweet preserves, they forgot all their differ- 
ences. Maria, im fact, was abstracted. She was thinking 
of her wedding gown, which she decided was to be of 
bookmuslin, tucked to the waist, each tuck edged with 
the narrowest satin ribbon, and all to be worn over a 
hoop-skirt. In imagination she saw herself. She would 
send to Detroit for the slippers and gloves. She would 
wear mountain-ash berries in ber hair. 

“You really insist on going with the crusaders to- 
morrow ?” asked Bradley. 

‘** What is it you say?” said Maria, absently. ‘ The 
crusaders? Oh yes, I'm going to-morrow. I promised 
I would. Besides, I'm not ashamed of the stand I've 
taken.” 

** But to ride about the public streets! Some one might 
be rude to you. I wish you wouldn’t, Maria.” 

** That's what I say,” said her father. . 

** What do you think about it, Mrs. Strickland?’ asked 
the young man. 

* Maria must go where her conscience leads,” said her 
mother, somewhat belligerently. ‘'I ain't the one to ask 
her to go agin’ her conscience.” 

The conversation changed, and the subject was not re- 
ferred to again that evening. 

**Say the words of your valentine over to me,” whis- 
pered Maria to her lover when they sat alone together in 
the front room. He did so, permitting them to lose no- 
thing. by his interpretation. 

“They are very beautiful,” sighed Maria, devoutly. 
‘*T doubt if Felicia Hemans ever wrote anything lovelier.” 

* Oh, Maria!” 

** But it isso. Perhaps you will become famous, Brad- 
ley. I know you could if you would.” 

‘*]'m more anxious to make the printing-shop pay than 
to become famous just at present, dearest. I must work 
the best Ican. Shall we be married in April?” 

** Let's say May.” 

**I like April.’ 

**T like May.” 

* Say the first day of May.” 


I've 
I drew them 
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“ Or the thirtieth.” 

‘No, the first. When will you buy your wedding 
dress?” 

“* Why—why—perhaps the day after to-morrow!” 

Then he kissed her and went home, repeating the lines 
of his valentine as he went. 

It happened that the next day was the date set by the 
ladies of the temperance crusade for a public rally. A 
number of the prettiest girls in town sat in a wagon, 
chaperoned by two or three discreet matrons of high 
standing in church and in the village society, and, going 
from.saloon to saloon, they sang temperance songs. Miss 
Mattie Prouty, standing in the centre of the Migs ere struck 
her tuning-fork, denoting thus the key-note of the song, 
and the young enthusiasts began a popular ballad of a re- 
formatory character called, **Shun the Bowl,” in which 
the sopranos and altos vied with one another in their 
adjurations. The song was, in fact, a sort of ae 
and was calculated to win much applause, particularly 
when the altos held their own, which they did in the 
present case. Indeed, they might have got ahead of the 
sopranos if it had not been for the determination of Maria 
Strickland, whose vaulting voice rang above the others 
and inspired them to fresh endeavors. The wagon’ 
stopped in front of Steve Cabill’s saloon. Mattie Prouty, 
angular and determined, struck the tuning-fork and gave 
the pitch. The singing began with enthusiasm, for it was 
a stronghold of the devil which the young women were 
attacking. Steve Cabiil was a genial man who welcomed 
all who came under his roof with a manner oe that 
they at once felt like friends. Moreover, he had opinions, 
and led a certain young clique of malcontents. A group 
of little boys came up the street. They were —_ with 
factional interests. They approved of Steve Cahill; their 
fathers brought home good stories from Steve's place. 
Moreover, they were separated from the young ladies in 
the wagon in a number of ways—they lived in another 
section of town, they bad different religious affiliations; 
and they didn’t like folks who put on airs. That was why 
they picked up some lumps of frozen dirt and flung them 
with perfect accuracy of aim at the young women in the 
wagon. ‘These missiles hit their mark. A small stream 
of crimson ran from Maria Strickland’s brow down her 
cheek and stained the snow-white nubia about ber neck. 

The singing stopped and a sudden clamor went up. 
The boys fled: the men came out of Cahill’s saloon und 
inquired into the cause of the trouble. 

“Drive the young ladies to their homes,” said one of 
the men, in an authoritative manner. 

But Maria Strickland was on her feet in an instant. She 
held the nubia to her wound to quench the flow of blood. 

“We will not go home!” she cried, passionately. ‘* We 
will do what we came to do. Miss Prouty, will you 
please strike up a song?” 

The enthusiasts, suddenly rising to the opportunity of 
their unexpected martyrdom, murmured their sympathy. 

But just then Bradley Crane, Jr., came down the stveet. 
Word of the disturbance had reached him, and he strode 
toward the wagon. He arrested the song with a gesture. 

** Miss Strickland,” he said, lifting his hat in his most 
courtly manner, “‘if you will leave your friends I shall 
be glad to drive you home.” 

Maria straightened herself. 

‘Thank you,” she said, coldly, “ but I am not going 
home at present.” 

However, some tumult of emotion which she could not 
control, added to the considerable loss of blood from 
which she was suffering—or perhaps the mere sight of 
blood—suddenly overcame her, and she swayed where 
she stood, and would have fallen had not her sisterhood 
of agitators gathered about her and prevented it. 

“Kindly get me some conveyance,” said Crane, to the 
men about him. Half a dozen went off to do his bidding. 
He leaped into the wagon, gathered the unconscious girl 
in his arms, and handed her tenderly over the side to one 
of the men standing near. A moment later a ramshackle 
old hack stood in waiting, and Maria Strickland, the evan- 
gelist, was placed ignominiously within. 

** Better let me go home with her,” interposed a discreet 
matron. 

**Thank you,” said Crane, bowing politely, ‘‘ but there 
is every reason why I should take Miss Strickland home 
myself. The young lady’s parents will consider it emi- 
nently fitting.” 

It was a tacit declaration of betrothal, flung out as a 
challenge to any one who might feel inclined to criticise 
Maria for what had happened—a declaration which Brad- 
ley Crane, Jr., would never have made under more happy 
circumstances, for he would have considered it no man’s 
business. But Maria was down. The enthusiasts were 
unpopular. Their martyrdom did not produce a dramatic 
effect. It had not even aroused sympathy. There ap- 
peared to be no especial bitterness on either side. The 
contest fell flat among neighbors who really liked one 
another well enough to find it a hardship to be divided 
among themselves. The whole crusade looked pitiably 
ridiculous at that hour, and Bradley Crane, grinding his 
teeth in chagrin, knew it so, and fumed that his dariing’s 
name should be on the tongue of every idle gossip in town. 

When that determined damsel came to herself in her 
own room, she took another view of the matter. 

**We must go out again to-morrow,” she said, raising 
herself on one elbow and looking at her lover with a 
white face from the midst of bandages. ‘‘ They shall see 
that fear has nothing to do with right.” 

Bradley arose and walked away from the bed. He was 
deeply angry. 

Mrs. Strickland whispered something in his ear. 

“Don’t you worry, Bradley,” she said. ‘ Maria won't 
be able to get out of the house to-morrow,” 

Thus comforted, he left, and had a hard fight with him- 
self to keep away from liquor for the rest of the day, for 
he was chagrined past utterance, and he had the fatal 
habit of comforting himself for the slings and arrows of 
fortune in a foolish way. 

(Continued on page 102.) 











OMES FOR POOR LA- 
DIES. 


AmoneG the numerous excellent 

institutions that are pre-eminently 

English, homes for ‘‘ reduced gentlewomen ” 

seem to crop out spontaneously, as it were, 
on British soil. 

These homes are both temporary and per- 
manent—those of the former character bein 
usually found at the sea-side, with limi 
accommodation for a few weeks only during 
the vacation season. 

At one of these summer homes, with the 
very appropriate, if somewhat lengthy, name 
of * Holiday Home and Home of Rest for 
Gentlewomen of Limited Income,” three can 
be accommodated in separate rooms, or 
friends can share a room, and there are also 
“divided rooms.” It is quaintly stated in 
the circular that “‘ ladies who are recovering 
from infectious diseases, and who are un- 
able to rise to breakfast, cannot be received. 
Bedroom fires extra. No stimulants al- 
lowed, except by order of a doctor, after the 
visitor's arrival.” 

This home, as described, is very attractive, 
and not at all like an institution, being ‘‘a 
pretty little country residence, with a good 





arden and summer - house, situated in the | 


ine District. The beautiful grounds of the 
Royal Military College, Sandhurst, are with 
in easy distance.” 
At these temporary homes a small charge 
is made; but there are also permanent 


homes, which are usually the generous gifts | 


of private individuals. The Prendergast 
homes—one of which is in the Bayswater 
district of London, and the other at Chelten 
ham—furnish to those who have seen better 
days a rent-free residence, with attendance, 
lights, and kitchen fire, each lady having 
her own bedroom and sitting-room, and so 
being enabled to live comfortably and re 
spectably on whatever income she can her- 
self command. 

Other homes provide not only the rent-free 
lodging, but a modest income besides; and 
the benevolent fad of a rich man has pro 
vided for many poor widows in the diocese 
of Litchfield —that cathedral town with the 
grewsome name * Field of Corpses,” from 
a fierce battle waged on its site, which 
seems to have ended disastrously for both 
sides 

The poor ladies of Litchfield are required 
to be widows not less than fifty years of 
age. The shelter provided for them is a 
singularly ugly, gloomy-looking edifice, long 
and low, and having more the aspect of a 
prison than of a row of houses for ordinary 
occupation. ‘There is an entrance door in 
the centre, and the windows are of a very 
scant pattern; while at the back of the 
building are individual doors opening into 
small yards 

Within, there are tiny rooms and low ceil 
ings, and Grinling Gibbons evidently was 
not called in for any finishing-touches. A 
lone and impecunious woman, however, 
naturally values any sort-of roof over her 
head which she is allowed to occupy with- 
out the probably uncongenial society of 
some other woman that was similarly situ- 
ated. 

Poor Mr. Newton, the founder of this 
very unattractive-looking charity, delighted 
in doing good, and used his liberal means 
most lavishly; but, unfortunately, with the 
idea in his mind of a comfortable and con- 
genial home for elderly widows accustomed 
to the refinements of life, he went abroad, 
and left his charitable purpose to be carried 
out by well-meaning people utterly incom- 
petent for the task. 

When they had completed the dreary struc- 
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two proprietors take turns in having their 
fires made first. 

On our side of the water there are numer- 
ous Old Ladies’ Homes, and Homes for the 
Aged—to the latter of which old men, who 
seem rather a foreign element in such quar- 
ters, are also admitted. But these are pub- 
lic charities, pure and simple; and it is rare- 
ly that private benevolence evolves any- 
thing like the English Homes for Poor La- 
dies. 

One of the few to be found among us is 
Christ Church Hospital, Philadelphia; and 
this was the generous gift of an English- 
man, Dr. John Kearseley, over a hundred 
and twenty years ago. It is not at all what 
its name implies, a refuge for the sick, but 
a spacious and attractive home for poor 
gentlewomen who have reached the age of 
sixty years. Besides this, those eligible for 
admission are ‘‘all gentlewomen of good 
social standing, communicants of the Church 
of England.” 

The original home founded by the be- 
nevolent Englishman was painfully like the 
similar institutions of his native land, and 
consisted of a row of small unpretentious 
buildings on Cherry Street, closely elbowed 
by other houses. The present one, however, 
built in 1861, at a distance of several miles 
from the other, rises gray and stately amid 
its sheltering trees and beautiful grounds, 
protected by a hundred and fifty broad acres 
from the encroachments of the highway. It 
is a charming drive through the catalpa-bor- 
dered lane in early summer-time, and the 
delicate perfume of the blossoms is not un- 
like the fragrance of the English ‘‘ May.” 

The spacious building of native stone, with 
its manorial entrance, gives the impression 
of ‘* marble halls,” the pretty chapel under 
the same roof carrying out the illusion. I's 
bell was one of a chime of seven sent to 
Old Christ Church in the days of Queen 
Anne, and its tone is still sweet and clear, 
though somewhat feeble from old age and 


; exposure. 


The name of Christ Church Hospital origi- 
nated in the small hospital that first oecu 
pied a portion of the ground, but the edifice 
is in reality a refined and comfortable home 
for fifty-four gentlewomen, who are restrict 
ed by no rules except such as would be ne 
cessary in one’s own home or in any large 
boarding-house. While Pennsylvanians are 
naturally in the majority among the inmates, 
most of the other States are represented, and 
even the dominions of Queen Victoria 

The Louise Home, in Washington, the lib- 
eral gift of the late Mr. Corcoran, is also an 





: - | 
attractive home for poor ladies, who must | 


be primarily Southern ladies, and also of as- 
sured position. Its inmates represent many 
well-known names in history and science. 
Pleasantly situated in that city of beautiful 
private homes, in the midst of trees and 
flowers, the arrangement of the interior— 
with circular halls to the roof, on which open 
the cramped apartments inseparable from 
this style of buildings—leaves much to be 
desired. The generous proportions and state 
ly aspect of its Philadelphia sister are alto 
gether lacking, and the wasted space in the 
centre is as irritating to the visitor as the 
hole in the cruller or jumble is to a boy’s 
craving appetiie. 

sut there are delicate viands and dainty 
service in this aristocratic home for the 
widows of those who have deserved well of 


| the South, and often of the entire country, 
| and admission is as eagerly sought as in the | 


ture that disfigures the entrance to the pretty | 


Cathedral Close and glooms the houses on 
the other side of the narrow street, they in- 
scribed on one end of it, in aggressive cap- 
itals, ‘‘ Newton’s Buildings,” 
with the conviction that they deserved well 
of their fellow-creatures. 

The donor’s first sight of the goodly and 
picturesque dwellings which he had pro- 
vided for reduced gentlewomen—“ prefer- 
ably the widows of clergymen ”—was such 
a shock that he would never look upon them 
again. The houses, however, in spite of 
their ugliness, are greatly in demand, and 
two or three deep of tenants usually stand 
ready and waiting to occupy them, the gen- 
erous gift of fifty pounds a year being added 
to the rent-free dwelling. Whether this 
was in the original plan, or an afterthought 
to mitigate the gloom of perpetual residence 
in such cheerless abodes, has not tran- 
spired 

Another of these charities, in a little coun- 
try town, with no cathedral to dignify it 
into a city, also consists of small separate 
houses, which are really separate in every 
way, and have some pretentions to beauty. 
Elderly gentlewomen, both widows and 


spinsters, are received as inmates, but the | 


charity is strictly private and very select. 
The attention to appearances, so vividly de- 
scribed in Cranford, is rigorously kept up, 
but, as every one feels sure of every one else, 
there are neither heart- burnings nor mali- 
cious gossip. If there be any choice of 
situation the first comers have it, and a 
tiny income, in addition to the stipend, pro- 
vides almost luxurious if not riotous liv- 


ing. 

Thus one beneficiary, who is quite the 
leader of the little colony, keeps a maid, who 
is partly shared with a neighbor, and the 


. ' 
and retired 





more attractive-looking Christ Church Hos 
pital of Philadelphia. 
ELLA Ropman Cavurca, 


HE TEMPLE. 


EVERY woman who is the head 
of a family does not realize to its 
fullest measure thata positive duty 
she owes her household is the 

preservation of her health, and that it is a 
duty from a religious as well as from a sec- 
ular point of view. 

For if the body is the temple of God, as 
we are told, it is necessary for those having 
the care of the temple not only to give it the 
service which shall keep it undefiled, but to 
keep it also in such sound and good condi- 
tion that it will last its full term and per- 
form all the duties pertaining to it. 

As long as there are unhealthy women in 
the world there will be unhealthy children, 
falling short of the possibilities of the race; 





and where a woman is in perfect health, other | 


things being equal, her children will be in 
those perfect relations to the universe which 
will make it possible for them to help the 
race forward on its path. Mothers who be 
think themselves, however, will not wait to 
be stimulated to their duty by that some- 
what remote consideration. 
ther it is as it was to ihe pearl-diver in the 
poem: 


“There are two moments in a diver’s life— 
One, when a beggar he prepares to plunge; 
One, when a prince he rises with his pearl.” 


And the wise and true mother understands 
that her pearl will be in good part not only 
what her moral and mental, but what her 
physical condition has made it. And when 
she thinks of the helpless little being in her 
arms in pain and misery, which it might have 
been spared by her own and others regard for 
the law of health, surely she will leave unim- 
proved no chance that, if properly used, will 
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be likely to make her the transmitter of 
health and joy to the one which present 
she 9 love more than she loves her life 
itself. 

Many a mother has seen the tiny hands 
of her baby tremble and has recognized in 
the action the effect of her own nervous 
anxiety, for whatever cause, but always 
from one that should not have been allowed 
to trouble her; has seen in il] temper, in want 
of strength, in indigestion, the result of her 
own moods and indiscretions, and in impure 
blood and thick skin the consequence of her 
neglect of her own. 

And it is in this view that the mother will 
not only see to it that hers is the happy con- 
dition which cleanliness and good habits and 
good food create, but that she is allowed her 
righteous rest and the innocent amusements 
and enjoyments which lift a burden from 
the nerves; her walks and visits; her reading; 
her concerts and entertainments; her plea- 
sant companionships, and everything that 
makes life seem good to her, and that will 
add to joyousness of temperament or sense 
of well-being. 

Ideas bave vividly changed from those of 
the time long ago when the mother was 
thought of no especial consequence as a fac- 
tor, and was designated opprobriously in the 
legal terms. 

It is known now by every medical man, by 
every scientist and thinker, that her condi- 
tions are of almost infinite importance in 
determining the temperament and the future 
of her children. And when the mother 
fully realizes that she can purify or impov- 
erish, in by no means small measure, the 
blood of her whole race, from herself to its 
last individual, by her own attention to the 
laws of health or by her neglect of them, 
she will comprebend that her responsibility 
is not an affair of trifling choice, or of what 
at first may seem an unselfish abnegation, 
but that it concerns the temple occupied by 
herself and to be occupied by others, and is 
an absolute matter of duty, and that it as 
ill becomes her as any priest to be indifferent 
to the care of the Temple. 
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NO OTHER SO GOOD. 

Tue social life of the present century creates con 
ditions of motherhood which many times prevent the 
natural supply of food for infants. No so-called in- 
fant food equals the Gail Borden Eagle Brand Con- 
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“A RECENT DISCOVERY.” 

Tur De Goncourt brothers had made the finest 
collection of Japanese rarities. Amateur experts and 
connoisseurs as they were, they had given themselves 
to the study of the rarest flowers of that Country of 
Blue and Gold. One only had escaped their patient re 
searches, the FUNKIA DU JAPON, which it was the good 
fortune of Orn1zA- LEGRAND to discover,and from which 
he extracted the marvellous perfume of this name, which 
takes the lead amongst the Four Hundred.—{ Adv.) 
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(Continued from page 100 

The enthusiasm of the temperance crusade declined. 
During the next fortnight, indeed, the people found the 
Governor's reception and banquet the chief subject of 
interest. It was whispered that the Governor had him- 
self sent Maria Strickland the gown she was to wear, and 
that he had asked her to preside at table with himself. 
She was his grandoiece, and a great favorite with him 

1 wonder if her face will be healed?” the girls whis- 
pered after church 

And what the gown is like.” 

Miss Green’s making it, but she won't tell, and she 
keeps it out of sight.’ 

Phe night of the banquet came. The feast was laid on 
the upper floor of a great new granary which stood just 
ut the edge of town, The pine walls were lit with hun 
dreds of candles in mountain-ash berries and 
juniper branches, mixed with the national colors, were 
used as decorations. The table groaned with food, and a 
small army of colored men acted as servants. The guests 
gathered on the floor below, and mounted the stairs to 
the music of a somewhat capricious brass band with a 
patriotic répertoire. The Governor led the way, with the 
wife of a Territorial representative. Maria closed the 
procession, leaning on the arm of the Baptist clergyman. 

All of that beauty which the beholder continually sus- 
pected in her was realized on this particular evening 
She had not been seen before since she was carried, un- 
conscious and bleeding, through the streets of the village 
Now she redeemed her dignity with her stateliness and 
her splendor. Her blue eyes shone like stars, her deli 
glowed with color, and on the white temples 
the blue veins were revealed like the tracery on a leaf. 
Her luxurious hair was piled upon her bead in a great 
coronal, and in it was a comb-of fine gold, exquisitely 
carved. A gown of silk, mottled in the colors of wood, 
and shot threugh with dark red and blue, rustied about 
her. Her soft neck and arms, snowy white, were re 
vealed, and about her neck were beads of gold, in filigree, 
sulted to her comb 

Bradley Crane, Jr., who with a thin dark young 
woman who happened to be the daughter of the richest 
man in town, devoured Muria with his eyes, and turned 
but a poorly attentive ear to his compavion, in spite of 
ail his native courtesy 

An air of elegant gayety pervaded the place. The 
Governor was a geutieman of fine manners, and he struck 
the note for all gatherings over which he presided, high 
in the scale I'here was no foolish frolicking when he was 
Yet, urbane, considerate, well-informed, of com 
manding presence, no such gathering could seem cold or 
dull The feast in the granary was as formal and as 
elaborate as if it had been served in a palace 

But it was not to be without its unreckoned episode 
As Maria had told her lover, she had written to the 
Governor requesting him to have no wine served. She 
had not doubted that a request so earnestly made would 
ve reg arded Fanc vy, then, her vexation at seeing the 
servants appear with bottles of claret, from which they 
proceeded to fill the glasses at each place—glasses which, 
in the mutiplicity of dishes about her, Maria had not at 
fret nolived 

Many eyes were turned in her direction as this part of 
the Governor's hospitality was extended, and she flushed 
1 deep crimson. Her lips narrowed to a sharp line. She 

irned her glass down, and folding her arms, leaned back 
in ber chair, refusing to eat 

Phe clergyman beside her, who had known her since 
girlhood, whispered something in her ear 

Oh, you are ready for compromise too, are you, sir?” 

d Maria 
“I do not drink myself,” he responded, pointing to his 
reversed glass but at the table of my host I will not 
Te od uit 
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A servant approached, bearing the claret, With a 
sudden motion Maria held out her glass for the wine. 
It was filled. Then she arose at her end of the table 


lhe tlush had gone from her face, save a beautiful glow 
in the cheeks, Her eyes were more luminous than ever. 
She stood erect, conscious of her richly endowed nature, 
conscious of her power and beauty and her vibrant voice 
und her self possession Eve ry eye was, of course, turned 
Pe rfect silence fell. 

Sir,” she said, addressing herself to the Governor, her 
clear voice reaching the length of the long table, ‘‘ the 
wine in this glass is mine, is it not, to do with as I will?” 

‘Surely it is yours, Miss Strickland,” replied the Gov 
ernor, arising in bis place to answer her 

Then,” she cried, ‘‘ this is what 1 choose to do with 

She half turned and flung the purple trinket from 
ver. It fell with a crash on the new floor, and the con 
made a stain there, red and fatal-looking. The 
smiled. That was the only reproof he pet 
mitted himself. Loud applause came from a few at the 
table. ‘The Governor lifted his glass in his hand 

I drink to my guests,” he said; and he drained 
giass, standing alone. A second later more than half of 
those present were on their feet 

The Governor!” they cried. ‘‘ The Governor!” 

Maria sat like an offended princess, but covertly het 
glance sought her lover. He was immovable, with his 
eyes upon his plate 

And now that each has decided for himself in this 
matter of conscience,” the voice of the Governor was 
heard saying,with perfect pleasantness, ‘‘as all matters of 
conscience should be decided, let us think of other things 
[ call forastory, Samuel Ransom, tell us a story.” 

There was a loud clapping of hands. All were anxious 
to forget the inharmonious episode. Maria returned to a 
sense Of her duties as hostess. Suddenly as the sun 
pierces a cloud her good-humor reappeared 

If you please, Mr. Ransom,” she said, *‘tell us 
story of General Arlington and the greased pig.” 

It was a roaring story of the time of the Green Mountain 
struggles, and the people enjoyed it because a good part 
of them were descendants of the Green Mountain boys 
So the tide turned 

In the weeks that followed, Maria was too busy with 
her preparation for her wedding to give much heed to 
subjects of reform. Her household linen was laid away 
in chests, her wedding gown was finished, her mother 
had made a division of the Canton china—an heirloom. 

Bradley had his house done, and had already been to 
Detroit once to purchase furnishings. It lacked a month 
of the wedding 
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Then a terrible thing happened. Why it happened 
and how it happened no one ever undertook to explain. 
Bradley Crane forgot his pledge, forgot his bride, forgot 
his honor, and drank — drank deeply. There was no 
especial provocation. He said he had not been conscious 
of any particular or unusual: temptation. Tuking no 
heed, believing that he stood, he fell! He was as much 
amazed as any one 

* It’s a weakness,” decided his friends; ‘* he cannot help 
it. His father was like that before him.” 

Maria was downtown that day looking for her wed- 
ding gloves, which she expected by express from Boston. 
She saw bim—met him face to face—and he laughed 
foolishly, like the drunken man he was 

She walked home—a long, long walk—and laid her 
wedding gloves with her wedding gown. Then she drew 
the curtain of ber room, and undressed herself, and laid 
down on her bed. 

* Mother,” she said, ‘‘I may lie here quite a time. My 
heart is broken. All the joy of my life is gone. I will 
want to be alone for some time. Please see that I am alone.” 

**But you mustn't give up life like that, my dear child!” 
cried her mother, broken at her child's suffering. ‘‘ Don’t 
despair!” 

**I do not despair,” said Maria, slowly 
Saviour in heaven, and He will sustain me. I shall live 
my life well enough, Now I must be alone for some time, 
for the truth remains, the joy of my life has gone out!” 

It was as she said She would not look upon the face 
of her lover. He sold out his printing-office and went 
away The house he had built for his bride was bought 
by another. Ina month Maria rejoined her companions. 
She concluded to teach school, and did so successfully. 
She was much respected, and no one was surprised when, 
two years later, she married a man of importance. She 
never spoke the name of Bradley Crane nor asked of him, 
but after her third child was born she heard, by accident, 
that he had married, and was living in a town at the 
North, and that his wife greatly resembled her in face. 

In the course of time Maria had seven children, and 
when the youngest was a babe her husband «lied, leaving 
her with only a very moderate fortune. It became neces- 
sary for her to do something to help toward the main- 
tenance of her family. She took students to board, and 
her house was alwaysalometothem. The young people 
gathered nightly in her huge sitting-room and made of it 
the most social and popular place in town, She never 
ceased to move in the most desirable society of the town 
Each of her children at the proper time was married in 
her presence. All of them were respected. She set high 
ideals of self-respect before all who came in contact with 
her. No less than eight young men and women, besides 
her owa chiidren, owed their education to her assistance. 
She refused many offers of marriage, but by the time she 
was sixty there were many homes in the land where she 
would have been welcomed and called ‘* mother,” because 
she was a mother in the larger sense. 

Her own home had long since been broken up. She 
lived among her children—now here, now there. Thus 
it came about, that, visiting one of her sons, she met at 
dinner one day an elegant, gray-haired gentleman, smooth 
shaven, with features suggesting the colonial heroes 

She held out her hand, smiling with that fine benignity 
which had come to her with the years. He grasped her 
hand in his and looked at her with wondering eyes 

‘* We meet at last,” he said, *‘ when we are oli” 

** We meet when our hair is white,” she responced, ‘‘and 
when we have suffered and enjoyed many things.” 

They did not sit together at the table, and there was 
little opportunity for conversation, but the next Sunday 
afternoon he called. With him were his three children, 
men and women grown, but younger than her children. 
All the young people sat together on the porch. The two 
old ones walked on the early June grass under the flower- 
ing apple-trees. The air was heavy with fragrance. The 
sky wore a look of eternal youth. Nature appeared to 
be exulting in the fact that she could never grow old 
The river below the embankment beyond the orchard was 
noisy with its spring-time gayety. The blue-jays called, 
and an oriole whistled 

She told him of her life, frankly, as soul speaks to soul 
He told her of his 


“I have always been a poor man,” he confessed, ‘‘ and 


‘There is my 


not of much importance. 1 have not been greatly re 
specied. I have never overcome my weakness. It has 
always come upon me suddenly, and conquered. I mar 


ried a good woman who looked like you. 
Her children are there talking with yours 
like each other strangely well, Maria.” 

She smiled at the group on the veranda 

It is true,” she said. Sut how could it be 
wise?” 

**Have you ever been happy,” he asked, “in the sense 
in which we once dreamed of happiness? I dare ask 
now, when we are old, when the past is past, when pres- 
ently we will be separated by the silence of the grave.” 

“Joy died when you failed me,” she said, candidly. 
‘“*T have tried to be a good woman. I was a good wife; 
I have been a fortunate mother. No one in the commun- 
ity would ever have called me useless. I have always 
stood for my convictions. There has never been a drop 
of liquor in my house, Bradley. There has never been a 
lie spoken in my house, so far as I know, which I did not 
cause to be corrected. I owe no man any debt. Neither 
do my sons nor my daughters. These things have been 
my convictions. For these I have suffered much of hard 
ship and misunderstanding and loneliness. Yet my Sav 
iour knows and understands. If I bave seemed hard at 
times, He knows I did not mean to be.” 

There was silence. White blossoms fell from the apple 
trees upon their white heads. A tender smile played over 
the man’s face. 

He began to repeat something— 


She is dead 
They seem to 


ther- 


“Oh, sweet Maria, should I live 
A thonsand years or more, 

I never could forget the word 

You whispered at the door.” 


* Wait, wait!” she cried; ‘‘ the second stanza belongs to 
me.” And she murmured, not without a quaver in her 
voice, 

* Por all the heaven I have below, 
All I expect on high, 
Liex in the kindness of your smile, 
The love within your eye.” 
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He reached out his hand as they walked and took hers, 
with its worn wedding-ring, within his own. ‘Then they 
said together, innocently and very happily, like two chil- 
dren: 

“My life is yours, for weal or woe; 
Though you may break my heart, 
You cannot blet your memory ont, 
Nor bid my love depart.” 


Then— But never mind what then! It doesn't matter 
to any one else, and some one might smile. 

Anyhow, when he left, the children found grandma 
alone in her room, and there were tears in her eyes, yet 
smiles on her lips. 

They never met again, he and she. It was the end. 

Sometimes in her patient prayers she cried out as if a 
great pain and impatience tugged at her soul. But she 
had always done that—at least, she had done it for years 
and years. It seemed as if to the end she remained un 
certain about something in her life, as if over and over 
she hud a conflict to fight. But she told no one anything. 


LIRTATION. 


Love came laughing down the lane, 
Butterflies were in his train, 
And a silken net he carried 
That he cast for us in vain; 
Chased us lightly here and thither— 
All the summer there and hither— 
Ev'ry plan he made we parried 
With disdain. 


Love deserted us at last, 
And his net no longer cast, 
And the butterflies behind him 
Perished in a wintry blast; 
Filled with sorrow he departed— 
Left us old and empty hearted; 
Now we vainly seek to find him 
In the past. 


ALBERT Biceiow PaArne. 


ISS ROSEMARY SARTORIS. 


AmonG the débutantes who have made their 
first appearance in society this season, none 
enlists more affectionate interest than the lov 
able granddaughter of General Grant. The 

invitations to the coming-out party were issued in the name 
of Mrs. U. 8. Grant. who personally ordered the flowers 
which the young girl likes best, supervised many of the 
arrangements, and introduced Rosemary to her friends, as 
two years ago she presented ber elder sister, Vivian. 
Both these granddaughters of Mrs. Grant are lovable 
and lovely girls. The younger has been at home more 





MISS ROSEMARY SARTORIS 


than the elder. She has spent the last four years in 
Washington at the home of her grandmother. She was 
eighteen on the day she was presented. There is about 
her a peculiar grace and sweetness, making her unusually 
attractive. Her face in repose is a little pensive, but she 
is as merry and cheerful as girls of her age are apt to be, 
and is proficient in out-door exercises, fond of golf, riding, 
driving, and walking, and is, briefly, a fine type of the well- 
trained young woman of the period. 

Besides her two daughters. Mrs. Sartoris has a son Al- 
gernon, who is on the staff of Genern] Lee. Mr. Sartoris 
was at home on the occasion of his sister’s coming out, 
and has since gone to Cuba for the winter. 
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DRESS 


Oxp Sunsonisen.—Inetead of putting cloth with the | 


velvet, I shonid advise putting a heavy silk or satin of 
the same shade. I think it will be easier to match the 
material in this than in the cloth, However, if you 
could get the satin-faced cloth, you might like that. 
I can see no reason, from the description you give, why 
you should nut be able to have a very smart costume 
male of that velvet polonaise, Those long coats are 
much in favor at present, and a great many are made 
with the long backs and short fronts. You will find it 
much better not to have the cloth (if you ase that in 
the skirt) go entirely around the back of the skirt. 
Instead, you should have a silk lining, and the cloth 
stitched on to that down the front and sides and around 
the foot. The other materials, of which you enclose 
samples, ought to make you a good suit for spring and 
summer, and would be excellent made in the coat-and- 
skirt style. It looks to me as though there were a 
thread of cotton in your material; in that case there 
might be danger of its fading, so I cannot advise hav- 
ing it made by any very expensive tailor, You can 
trim it with black braid; but, again, if there be cot- 
ton in it, I should advise having it made plain with 
only bands of the same material. In fact, while it is 
very pretty and will make you a smart gown I do not 
think it is worth your spending a gteat deal of money 
on. Undoubtedly the skirts will be flaring at the foot 
this summer, and the trimmed ones will be mach 
smarter than the plain ones. From present indica- 
tions the long over-skirt effect in skirts is to be the 
most fashionable 
flounce or facing of the same material on the silk 
lining. 


oO. W.—There are some new shades among the 
«pring materials in prune color that are very smart, 





These will require to have the | 


but there are aleo a great many blues, and if blue is | 


becoming to you, I should not think you would hesi- 
tate a moment before having another blue gown, or, if 
you can wear gray, have that in a light shade. The 
best way for you to make the ekirt is to have a 
very scant flounce around the foot and the long tanic 
over-ekirt; the waist tight-fitting, or made on a tight- 
fitting lining, crossed in surplice folds in front with 
one revers of white linen embroidered in yellow, red, 
pink, and bine, with a little jet beading throngh it; the 
other reverse either of velvet a shade darker than the 
gown, or of white Gnished with a narrow lace edge ; 
the sleeves small, with little or no fulness at the top 
All the gowns thie year are to be very plain, and this 
particular gown that I have just described is one of 
the newest, and also one of the emartest 
to Nordica’ age, I 
about 45. 


In regard 
iam ander the impression she is 


A. A. A.—I should advise some Orieutal 
drapery or a piece of silk tapestry to cover your piano. 


Yellow ie a safe color to choose in almost any room 


Dbnying 


Yuu need not get it all in one shade, but in mixed yel- 
low in three or four different tints; but beware of the 
chrome yellow that is seen in #0 many of the cheaper 
quality of materials. In Bazan No, 8 there is an 
article on plano-covers, etc., which may be of service 
to you, It is sapposed to bea very clever thing to buy 
furs in the apring, bat, personally, | am always afraid 
to do #80 Undonbtedly the furs are cheaper, but 
nowadays the fashions change so in fars that the style 
you buy now is not always the correct thing pext 
automn. However, I thing this is a thing you must 
decide for yourself. By gving to a reliable house 
to buy in Persian lamb 
for $100, for which you would bave to pay at least 
$150 wext aniamn. You could probably buy it in 
rather an advance «tyle, but beware of any exagzger- 
ated effe 


Boon, and 


you might be able a coat 


ts, They are sure to go ont of style very 


then you will find yourself with a garment 
that is of no earthly use. When far coats are right, 
they are a better investment than a heavy cloth coat 
with a set of furs; but if you have the heavy coat, and 
want to buy a set of furs, | should advise buying 
Alaska sable, bear, or chinchilla, The iast does not 
wear well, bat is very becoming and exceedingly 
fashionable. The furs I have meutioned are all good, 
and do vot come ander the head of the common ones. 
They are perfectly goud style, and you need not be the 
least afraid of investing money in them, 

J. W. W.—No; there is no objection to the bell 
shape for the reasons that you give Personally, I 
like that shape as well as any However, you 
might prefer sume of those given in Bazar No. 52, of 
last year. They are all good skirts, and will be in 
style for some time to come 


other 


Atsonr.—I should advise by all means your following 
the pattern that you speak of. Of course the vest must 
be of sume bright color—cerise would be the best with 
your sample. I think you will epoil it, however, if 
you do not use the round tarn-over collar; that is 
very smart and much newer than the muslin or lace 
would be. Entire simplicity is the rule in all the new 
gowns, and you see that design is very simple. The 
skirt needs to be trimmed, and I should use black for 
that. You would better cut over the skirt, unless it 
is one of the new patterns; and as I have already 
answered in this column, the best plan is to put the 
pattern down on the skirt you have, mark it out, and 
then you cau jadge how best to alter it. Do not use 
any of the laces of which yon enclosed samples. They 
are all pretty and attractive, but are not new, and 
your idea, I take it, in making over this gown is to 
have it look new and different. Chiffon or monese- 
line de soie, shirred, tucked, or puffed, will be smarter 
on the gown than the Jace. If you want lace, you can 
have it in a short bow at the throat : 


A Serxer vor Inrormatrion.—You would better buy 
a peau de soje or some heavy silk for a skirt to wear 
with separate waists. By heavy I do not mean heavy 
in weight, bat heavy in quality. There are heavy 
giacé silks that are very good, and would make up well. 
You mast not use rofies or flounces on the ekirt, un- 
lees it be an attached flounce, for the present fashion 
is to have everything look as flat as possible. You 
might trim the skirt with bands of jet paillettes or jet 
passementerie down the front and around the edge of 
the skirt. 1 should advise making the skirt with a 


long tanic effect and a roffle of silk on the ander- | 


skirt, showing just under the tunic. In the recent 
numbers of the Bazar there have been some very good 
skirts that you will do well tolook at. Those repre- 
sented as being in cloth or velvet are equally appro- 
priate in silk or satin. If you like satin, yon will not 
be out of fashion if you chouse that material, and it 
will be less expensive. 
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its becomingness; and, as her 
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The ease of manner and appearance of satisfaction which 
pervade a well-dressed woman, arise from a confidence in her 
own attractiveness. Her toilette is winning, because it is 
becoming and fresh; her womanly instinct is responsible for 


Ivory Soap, it looks new, and she is content. 
Only a pure soap can produce such happy results. 
99440 PER CENT. PURE. 
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temberg. 


iar feature of her costume is the 
which is a modified form of the old style. 
Formerly a tall, semi-circular crest of 
richly embroidered velvet, fastened to a 
close-fitting quilted cap of silk, encircled 
the head from ear toear. Four wide 
streamers of ribbon hung from the back. 
Now a small, round velvet cap takes the 
place of the crested one, but the rib- 
bons are still worn. 


Although a tremendous competition exists among 


sewing- machine manufacturers in Germany, the 
SINGER is far in advance here as elsewhere, and 
for the same reasons—because of its superior design 
and construction, so that it runs more easily and 
noiselessly, does more and better work with less 
trouble and annoyance, and also because of the 


liberal policy extended to all purchasers. 


Sold on Instalments. 
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SINGER National Costume Series 
GERMANY (Wirttemberg) 


Simplicity, neatness and industry are characteristics of 
the German women, particularly of the women of Wiirt- 
The photograph, taken by one of our agents 
in Germany, and here reproduced, is a fitting illustra- 
tion of the strong, healthy, Well-trained peasant 
woman of the German Empire. The most pecul- 
head - dress, 


You can try one FREE. 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Offices in Every City in the World 
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in your own house. 





\ Sold on instalments. 
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We 
have the lar, 
factory in the world from 
/Y which we sell direct to the cot. 
sumer at wholesale prices, thus sav- 

/ ing the profits of the dealer and the com 
missions of the agents. NO money required 
until instrument has been thoroughly tested 

Shipped on 8 days’ 
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PIANO & ORGAN CO. 
P. O. Box 1049. 
Washington, N. J. 
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The only awarded at the Paris 
Exhibition 1889. 
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TOILET POWDER— CEL. FAY, Inventor 
9 Rue deia Paix, Paris. — Caution. None Genuine but those bearing the word “FRANCE” and the signatare CH. FAY 
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OUR CHILDREN'S FRIENDS. 


EGINALD AND DOROTHY HAVE 
democratic tastes; they choose their 
playmates with a fine disregard of 


R 


| clothes and manners; externals do not im- 


| the children ordinaril 


press them particularly. They take their 
litle neighbors as they find them, and are 
chums with the sons and daughters of people 
quite below their parents’ social level. It is 
to be observed that, except for infelicities 
of speech, for slang, and for false syntax, 
take little harm from 
such contact, for children are children the 
world over, and there is often a fine breed- 
ing among the poor and untaught which 
compensates for the lack of training. The 
boy who eats with his knife and says 
*‘ain’t” may have a well-developed sense 
of honor; the little girl whose play-time 


| has been sadly abbreviated may have a kind 


heart, tender toward the dumb animals, 
patient with her little crippled sister, and 
just in its instincts and intuitions. 

Nevertheless, we cannot allow Dorothy 
and Reginald to play with low-caste cqm 
panions. Nor may we tell them why, nor 
too early sow in the virgin soil of their 
minds the idea of class differences and the in- 
equalities of society. When Dorothy spreads 
her tea table and invites Biddy MacCree and 
Nora O'Connor and Gretchen Kustdaneer to 
help her at her doll’s party, mamma must 
not interfere, the deed being done. If mam- 
ma hovers near, and soustl *s informally at 
the feast, she will be touched to see how es- 
sentially similar are the little ones, how lit- 
tle their point of view varies. But she will 
be within her own province if, exercising an 
invisible yet gentle tactfulness, she chooses 
her children’s friends for them, providing 
from the earliest hours for her boy and girl 
associates in their own station—children who 
are brought up with the same regard to 
courtesy and gentle manners as are her own, 
children who will go to school and to college 
in the far days to come with hers, and from 
whose number they may in time select their 
friends. 

We cannot refuse to take into account the 
educational effect upon children of their 
daily companions. Our boy is always Jook- 
ing up in admiration to a led somewint older 
and bigger than himself, and to him it mat- 
ters not at all whether the boy be clad in 
fustian or in velvet. Let us choose with dis- 
crimination the larger boy, and foster the 
hero-worship without showing our agency 
in the matter. Sometimes it is an older 
brother or sister who forms the childish 
model, and this is an especially happy con- 
dition of affairs, since every family should 
be bound by something stronger and sweeter, 
if possible, than the mere tie of kith and kin, 
in itself one of the subtlest and most widely 
reaching influences on earth 

We never, outgrowing childhood, cease to 
be operated upon for good or evil by our 
daily associates. But in the childish years 
the mould is not fixed, as in the later periods 
of life. The character is still plastic, it is 
susceptible of much shaping, and our chil- 
dren, given us to direct, to guide, to restrain, 
are. at the mercy of many apparent acci 
dents. With children there must be much 
direct discipline; it must often be line upon 
line, precept upon precept. When this is 
fully acknowledged and estimated, there 
must again enter into the account the influ 
ences which come from other homes, from 
other ideals, from other schemes than ours, 
and other modes of living. We can hardly 
value too highly what our children may gain 
from their friends, nor can we too greatly 
deprecate the effect upon them of continu- 
ous and ill-chosen association. And often 
we need quite as much to guard them mor 
ally from children born to the purple as 
from those whose little hands have never 
touched anything like the traditional silver 
spoon. 


HE CHILDREN SHOULD BE EN 
T couraged to keep their sma!l savings in 

the little individual banks that come for 
that purpose. It teaches a child to take care 
of his money, and not to spend it foolishly 
But is it not a mistake to teach a child that the 
money he saves is for himself alone, and to 
add at the end of each year to the sum al 
ready in trust for him in the “ grown peo 
ple’s” savings-bank? In one family each 
child has two banks. For the first six 
months of the year the pennies collected by 
every child go into one of his safes, the con 
tents of which are to be put aside for the 
small owner until be shall be a man—to help 
start him in business or his profession, or to 
aid in putting him through college should 
the parents’ funds fail. All the coins col- 
lected during the second half of the year are 
put into bank number two, which is sacred to 





Christmas and birthday money. Just before 
| the holidays and the family birthdays every 
one of the second class of banks is opened 
and the money it contains given to the smal! 
child to whom it belongs, so that he may, 
with his own savings, purchase gifts for 
those he loves. Along life's pathway there 
| are many temptations to selfishness, and we 
| cannot too early therefore begin to train 
our little ones in practical altruism, in self- 
denial, that others may be happy. 
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MELLINS FOOD 
BABY 


Pa WE Marjorie, selina 
when she was ten months old. 


MELLIN’S FOOD CO., 
Boston, Mass. 





The Glorious West 
Beloved Country, 


BALMY CALIFORNIA ix 


The Grandest Winter Resort in the World 


Why Risk a Winter Ocean Voyage when 


of our own 


THE CUISINE 
BY CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK. 
A MAN’S DINNER. 

HE UNINITIATED MAY FANCY 
T that there is little difference between a 

dinner selected by a woman and one 
ordered by aman. The extent of such dif- 
ference depends largely upon the circum- 
stances hem ~- which the meal is served. 

If a man has women as his guests, he will 
probably consult their taste in the matter of 
entrées, sweets, ices, and the like. When he 
is host to a party of men, his order is of an 
other nature. Avoiding fanciful delicacies, 
| he makes his choice from items of the menu 
| upon which he bestowed no care when he 
| was planning for women. 
heavy soups, highly seasoned entrées, gives 
his whole mind to the cheese and hors 
d’wucre, and vouchsafes scarce a thought to 
the course most important to many women 
—the sweets. 

There are, of course, exceptions to this 
rule. Some men like ices and characterless 
sauces, and some women relish a mullaga- 
tawny soup, or a curry, and can distinguish 
at the first morsel between Brie and Camem- 
bert cheese. Such women have usually been 
favored by possessing friends among bons 
vivants, and have not been unduly addicted 
to women’s luncheons. So, too, the men of 
meek taste in food often prove to have been 
the agreeable rattles of the ladies’ clubs, and 
to have been given to regular attendance at 
afternoon teas. 

It may seem, at the first glance, that there 
is no especial reason why women should 
study the minutie of men's dinners. The 
stronger sex may always seek a restaurant 
where they can indulge their peculiar tastes, 
and when they are in the bosom of their 
families it is well to subject them to the 
softening and refining influence of cream 
soups and oyster patties. Since men will eat 
such delicate meats when they are placed be- 
fore them, why should women cousume cel 
lular tissue in studying epicurean cook-books 
and compounding dishes of strange char 
acter? 

Two or three answers suggest themselves 
to such a question, In the first place, since 
the fact is acknowledged that a woman cooks 
not for herself, but for the man within he: 
gates, it is as well that she should know how 
io do it in the fashion that will give him 
most pleasure. Much discomfort, positive 
and passive, might be spared one-half the 
world if the other half would stop trying to 





suits the latter. This is a failing of all the 
people who love us. They will be charita- 
ble to us, tender to us, generous to us, in 
the way they wish us to do to them—not in 
way we wish them to do to us. In nine 
cases out of ten we desire to receive what we 
want—not what we need. 


you can reach the Italy of America via the So, for this cause, it is far better for a 


Finest Train that was Ever Constructed, 


THE SUMPTUOUS 


“SUNSET LIMITED.” 





woman to plan for her husband or brother 
the savory meat that his soul loveth, than to 
try to coerce his taste into the meek and 
lowly paths of digestible food. Her chil 
dren are her own, and with them she cin 


onsisting of sleeping and 
d ork every Sat aie und | work her wise will in the line of common- 
! vith the “Sunset Lim- | gense dietetics. The tastes of the men of 
. . free illustrated pamphlets, | her household are too likely to resemble the 
also lowest rates, sleep- | mind of David Copperfield’s Dora, and to 
ceage checked, apply to 


Southern Pacific Co., 349 Broadway, N.Y. City 


SKIN-TORTURED 


Babies and Tired Mothers Find 
Comfort in CUTICURA. 


A warm bath with Curiovra Soap, and a 
single anointing with Curicura, purest of 
emollient skin cures, will afford instant relief, 
permit rest for parent and sleep for child, and 
point to a speedy, per it, and ec i 
cure of the most torturing, disfiguring, and 
humiliating skin, scalp, and blood humors, 
with loss of hair, when all else fails. 





Compel your dealer to get 
you Macbeth lamp-chimneys 
— you can 

Does he want your chim- 


neys to break? 
Write Macbeth Pittshurgh Pa 









THIS AUTOGRAPH iS NEVER ON 
A POOR SHADE-ROLLER 
ANO NEVER ABSENT 

FROM A GOU0 





be already formed. In that case all the 

facts culled from all the grave books on 

sensible and suitable food will not reconcile 

the adult victims to whole-wheat bread, 
| Graham gems, or mush and milk. The 
housekeeper may try all sorts of experiments 
upon the often patient and long-suffering 
beings, but she will rarely fail to find that 
when left to themselves they will promptly 
‘go back to the blunket,” in Indian mission- 
ary phrase, or, in other words, slide swiftly 
and joyously into the pit of plain thinking 
and high living. 

Another reason why a woman should 
study the items of a man’s dinner is that 
she may imbue him with the happy convic 


tion, that should he wish to have two or 
three business acquaintances or old college 
friends to dine, or desire to entertain the 


members of his literary or scientific or pro- 


perhaps even better. 


And there is, after all, somethin 
ing & man 


paring the dishes which will please his pal 
ate, and that it is for his f. 

strives in every way to render his home at- 
tractive to his friends. Inconsiderable trifles, 





arise. 


raw epee or clams with which it conven- 
| tional 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


CUISINE 


by some of the foreign appetizers which are 
surely winning a place on the American ta- 
ble. Caviare, anchovies, sardellen, and the 
like, are among these, and give an appreci- 
able zest to the appetite. Our Russian 
friends discovered this long ago, and their 
example has been followed in the French 
cuisine, where just at present everything 
that is @ la Russe is ad la mode 

The delicate cream soups, the non -com- 
mittal consommés, which women like, are 
rarely a man’s first choice. He prefers a 
good mullagatawny, or a bisque of lobster 
or crabs, or a mock-turtle or other rich 
meat soup. For fish he will take something 
a little unusual—soles or pompano or turbot 





He indulges in | 


make them happy in the manuer that best | 


fessional club, he can do it as well in his 
own house as at a restaurant or a hotel— | 
We may call it de- 
grading to a man’s higher nature to assert 
that the way to his heart lies down his | 
threat, but so long as we live in the body | 
we shall be ruled more or less by the body. | 
far more 
than mere physical gratification in the feel- 
m4 when he knows it is for his 
sake a woman has studied the modes of pre- 


appiness she 


some people may call such cares, but the 
| observance of the minor methods of making 

a man’s home the place where he is happiest 
' and most at ease does more to bind him to 
a domestic life than the performance of the 
larger sacrifices for which occasions rarely 


The man’s dinner, when he plans it to 
suit himself, seldom begins with soup. The 


opens are supplemented or preceded 


or salmon; or if it is a white fish it will have 
an anchovy, or shrimp, or curry sauce. Or 
perbaps it will be a delectable compound of 
terrapin, or of oyster crabs and mushrooms, 
done in a chafing-dish and brought in sim- 
mering and savory—a feast for the gods, to 
be appreciated even by women. 

For entrées the man has little use. Some- 





times he may care for sweetbreads or calf's- 
head in some form, or for a curry, or a | 
vegetable entrée, like artichoke with Hol- 
| landaise sauce, or creamed spinach, but gen- 
erally after the fish he is quite ready for 
the roast. This may be a fillet of beef with 
mushroom sauce, or a saddle of mutton, or 
a roast of spring lamb. Sometimes, too, he 
likes a roast capon, or even a turkey, with a 
mushroom or oyster stuffing, or a roast of 
veuvison, He will hardly care for an entrée 
or relish after this, unless it be fresh mush- 
rooms in some form. Instead ‘he will have 
game—quail perhaps, or, better still, wood- 
cock or reed-birds, grouse or partridge, or 
perhaps canvas-back duck. With this will 
come a salad. A man will probably not 
care to have at dinner any of the fussed-up 
compounds with mayouuaise, such as wo- 
men serve at their luncheons, and sometimes 
even at their dinners. When he basa heavy 
salad with mayonnaise dressing, it is at a 
mid-day luncheon or an after-theatre sup- 
ver. With game he will have letiuce, or 
tomaine, or escarole with a carefully mixed 
French dressing, containing a dash of red 
pepper or paprica, 

After that, to the feminine mind, a sweet 
or ice is indispensable, but not necessarily 
sotoaman. Often he will be quite as well 
satisfied with good cheese and biscuit, celery, 
and black coffee. Perhaps he may like a 
little fruit or nut, and he is almost certain 
to wish a cordial toconclude the meal. Not 
the créme de menthe which is women’s fa- 
vorite in such circumstances, but a glass of 
cognac, or even of old whiskey, or, if he likes 
sweet liqueurs, Benedictine or Curacoa, or 
perhaps Maraschino. And this is the average 
man’s ideal of a good dinner. 

As a rule, it is the man of the house who 
selects the wines, but it will require little 
study for a woman to master the appropriate 
wines for different courses. Sherry is served 
with the soup, a white wine or claret with 
the fish, and the champagne does not make 
its entrance until the entrée or roast. Sel- 
dom do more than three wines appear on 
the ordinary private dinner table, but if an- 
other is desired Chambertin or Sauterne may 
| be served with the game. 
| It is hardly necessary to say that the table 
decorations are altogether different at a stag- 
| party from those which are in vogue at a 
woman’s dinner, or at one where both sexes 
are represented. The frivolities of bouquets 
scattered here and there, of streaming vines, 





THE EXCELLENCE OF SYRUP OF FIGS 
is due not only to the originality and 
simplicity of the combination, but also 
to the care and skill with which it is 
manufactured by scientific processes 
known to the Catirornia Fie Syrup 
Co, only, and we wish to impress upon 
all the importance of purchasing the 
true and original remedy. As the gen- 


| uine Syrup of Figs is manufactured by 


the Cariroryia Fic Syrup Co. only, a 
knowledge of that fact will assist one in 
avoiding the worthless imitations manu- 
factured by other parties. The high 
standing of the Catirornia Fie Syrup 
Co. with the medical profession, and the 
satisfaction which the genuine Syrup of 
Figs has given to millions of families, 
makes the name of the ¢ Company a guar- 
antee of the excellence of its remedy, It 
is far in advance of all other laxatives, 
as it acts on the kidneys, liver and bowels 
without irritating or weakening them, 
and it does not gripe nor nauseate. In 
order to get its beneficial effects, please 
remember the name of the Company— 
CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO. 
SAN FRANCISCO, Cal. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky. NEW YORK, N.Y. 
For Sale by all Druggists. Price 0 cents per bottle. 
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of floating ribbons, are out of place at so 
serious a function. A low dish of scentless 
flowers may be in the centre of the table, or 
there may be a few tall slender glass vases 
containing roses, but the dainty little basket 
| of violets or pansies or similar modest blos- 
soms that are voted correct for women’s 


luncheons have no business on the table | 


where the austere sex address themselves 

to the consumption of such a meal as has 

been outlined above. 

Nor is there occasion for numerous small 
dishes of bonbons, or of candied violets and 
rose leaves, although few men rise superior 
to the attraction of salted almonds and 
olives. If they care for bonbons at all, 

| their preference will probably be for some 
such positive confection as brandied cher- 
ries, and they will once in a while conde- 
scend to marrons glacés. In one thing at 
least is a man’s palate consistent, and that is 
in a sturdy preference for expensive articles 
of food. 

Such, then, is the man’s dinner. To a 
woman's perception it has, like men them- 
selves, the faults of its quality. But to a 
man whose taste has never been corrupted 
| by undue indulgence in wholesome food, nor 
modified by too long lingering at the after- 
noon tea table or at the ladies’ lunch, it will 
doubtless appear, if not everything a bon 
vivant would ask, at least all a man with 
any vestige of domestic character has a 
right to expect. 


Coffee Cake.—Cream 1 cup of sugar with 
two-thirds of a cup of butter; add 1 cup of 
strong coffee, 4 cups of flour, 2 teaspoonfuls 
of baking- powder, 14 teaspoonfuls of pow- 
dered cloves, 1 ccumennded of cinnamon, 
one-half pound of raisins, one-half pound of 
currants. 


We have never read a more fascinat 


ing or more thrilling travel - book. 


Bookman, London. 

There is not a particle of doubt that 
in these magnificent volumes we haye 
the most important contribution to 
Central Asian geography that has been 
made for Spectator, 
London. 


A Remarkable 
Book of Travel 


Large 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops. 
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Your Life 


is pecuniarily valuable to your 
family—to creditors, to busi- 
ness associates, and to the in- 
tegrity of your business—you 
should make that value as sure 
as possible. 


. AA Life Tusurance Policy 

|  Flccomplishes Chis. eee 

Ordinary Policies from $500 to 
$50 


,000. Premiums payable Yearly, 
Half-Yearly, or Quarterly. 
Industrial Policies, $15 up. 
Premiums payable Weekly. 
Write for Information, 


i Che Prudential Insurance Qo. 
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Write for iNlustrated pamphlet, giving 
complete description and diagram plans of the 
Pacific Coast Limited,which runs from Chicago 
and St. Louis to Los Angeles and San Francisco, twice 
a week,on fast special schedule, via a route partic- 
— adapted for Winter travel. For particulars 
adcaress 





New York, N.Y 


261 Broadway 


Reston, Mass. 


Chicage & Alton 254 Washington St. 


Iron Mountain & } 
Texas & Pacific | 
So. e. . 


1%! Broadway 19? Washington St 


49 Broadway 


*. 
y) Arun fon ) 


The up-to-date 
cra chef heads all menus 
with Pim-Olas. 


No dinner complete with- 
out them. 


9 State St. 





Packing Co., 
New York 
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It would not surprise us if this proved 
to Be the novel of the season. One 
is much struck by the author's pene 
tration of detail and clever style. It 
is a book which makes a reputa 
tion. — Pall Mall Gasetie, London, 
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Latitas.—The length of your letter and number of 
questions you ask do not dismay me; on the contra- 
ry, 1 am complimented that you have such faith in my 
judgment ax to be willing to submit so many prob- 
lems to me for solution ; and what could be more in- 
teresting than to try to help a bride in ber plans about 
her wedding, her days and calls afterwards, and al! 
that concerns the social part of the beginning of her 
married life? Let me take the questions in the order 
you ask them. The guests at a house wedding, how- 
ever small the ceremony is, should wear gloves, in- 
cluding even the bride's family. I should certainly 
advise seating the guests at small tables for the wed- 
ding breakfast. The bride, groom, ushers, bride- 
maids, or most intimate girl friends of the bride, best 
| man, and any other of the youthful members of the 
| bridal party should sit together at one table. The 
parents of the bride and of the groom, the minister 
who officiated at the ceremony and his wife, if she be 
invited, and the other members of the immediate fam- 
ilies, may sit at another table; and at other small ta- 
bles may be placed, as seems best, the near relatives 
and intimate friends on both sides. In going in to 
the breakfast the bride and groom go first, with their 
attendants; then enter the bride’s father with the 
groom’s mother, and the groom’s father with the 
bride’s mother, and the others in any way that seems 
happy. The toasts at a wedding breakfast are usually 
one of the principal features, but when you ask in 
what they shall be drunk, when there are to be no 
wines at all, I am a little puzzled to answer. Wine is 
usually a sine qua non of a toast, but lemonade or water 
may be substituted, or cider. What else could be used ? 
There should be a good toast-master chosen to pro- 
pose the healths and make some apt little speech in 
calling on each speaker or in proposing each health. 
Of course the health of the bride is drank first, then 
the health of the groom, of the parents on each side, 
of the bridemaids, and any one else whom it would be 
appropriate to honor. 

Immediately after the wedding the announcement 
cards should be sent out, and | advise that these should 
be sent in your mother’s name, even if the wedding is 
celebrated in your brother-in-law’s house, The cards 
should read : 


Mrs. Charles Howard 
announces the marriage of her daughter 
Laura 
to 
Mr. Car! Frederick Morgan, 
on Tuesday, January the third, eighteen hundred and 
ninety-nine, 
at 1062 Auburn Avenue, Chicago. 





| The at-home cards should read: 


| Mrs. Carl Frederick Morgan 


at home 
Saturdays, February the fourth and eleventh 
103 Livingston Place. 


It would not be correct to have the at-home cards ev- 
graved, as you suggest, “ First Saturday in February.” 
Saturday is a very popular day for receiving, and while 
it is the day par excellence for débutantes’ coming-out 
teas, it is alsu a good day for any at home. 

If you have only one day, it will have to be more 
formal than if you have two, so I advise the latter; 
and I do not advise mentioning any hours on the cards, 
as that would also indicate that the receptions were to 
be formal, and is not customary when there is more 
than one day. 
church before the receptions, or go anywhere you 
please, but of course you will not make any formal 
calls until afterwards, If your wedding dress is high- 
necked and not tov dressy, I should advise you to wear 
it at the days, instead of having another dress made 
fur the purpose. You may receive standing or sitting 
—it depends on the number of your guesis—and you 
may have some of your women relatives and friends 
to assist you in receiving, and others to officiate at the 
tea table. Your husband should be in evidence dur 
ing the afternoons, but he does not regularly receive 
with you. I should advise you to receive by artificial 
light, and make the rooms as attractive as you can 
with flowers and soft shades over the gas-jets or 
lamps. 

The tea table may be spread in the reception-room, 
or in an adjacent room, aud the mistress of ceremonies 
should be some ove who understands making and 
mixing tea. There should be a maid at the table to 
remove soiled cups and saucers, replenish the plates 
of dainty cakes and sandwiches and bonbous, and at- 
tend to the chocolate, if you serve that with the tea 
After the days are over, you should return your calls, as 
s00n as possible, and when you are making these first 
calls after marriage [ should advise you to leave all the 
cards that the code demands. On every married wo- 
man you should leaye one of your own and two of 
your husband's cards, and on every unmarried woman 
one ofeach. Of course there is such a thing as carry- 
ing a point of etiquette to absurdity, so do not ever 
leave for any one household a whole pack of bits of 
card-board, even if etiquette seems to demand it. My 
rule is never to leave more than three of my own cards 
and four of my husband's for any one household, and 
very seldom do I leave as many even at a first visit— 
two of my own and three of my husband's cards are 
usaally my limit. Your last question, about what car- 
riages the groom provides at a w edding, I must answer 
a little equivocally, as it depends on circumstances. I 


R¢ BI N S | have known of cases where a groom provided all the 


carriages used by his ushers, himeelf, and the minister, 
but as a general thing he provides only the carriage 
taking the bride and himself from the church, and 
from thé house, when they start on their wedding 
journey; at a house wedding he provides only the car- 
riage taking him to the house, and the bride and him- 
self away when they leave together. 


Penz.orr.—It is not proper to take one’s out-of- 
town guest to any function whatsoever without firet 
asking permission of the hostess. Of course no one 
would think of asking the favor of bringing a guest 
to such an entertainment as a dinner or a lancheon, 
but it would not be at all out of place to ask permis- 
sion to take a guest to a large general reception such 
as you quote. An invitation to any entertainment to 
| which a limited number are asked, like a dinner, a 

luncheon, a supper, or any sit-down repast, or a card 

party, or musicale, demands an answer; in fact, the 

only kind of invitations that do not demand answers 

are those to large receptions, teas, “ days,” and others 
| on the same order. 


| ber of people, as there are no partners; a pack of fifty- | 


| 





You may with perfect propriety go to 


Canps.—Here are the directions for playing the 
three games you mention—Seven-handed Euchre or 
Napoleon, Bing or Domino Whist, and Hearts. 

Seven-handed enchre may be played by any num- 


two cards is required, which rank as in whist. The 
deal being determined, and the pack shuffled and cut, 
the dealer gives cards to each player, one at a time. 
Each player in rotation looks at his cards and declares 
how many tricks he will stand for, or whether he will 
pase, 
option. As soon as any player declares, the player 
after him in rotation must either declare for more 
tricks than have been already declared, or must pass, 
and soon allaround. The player who makes the high- 
est declaration becomes the stand hand. Ifa player 
declares Nap—that is, plays for all five tricks—he be- 
comes the stand hand, as no higher deciaration can be 
made. 

The stand hand plays against all the others. He has 
the first lead, and the card he leads makes the tramp 
suit. The cards are played one at a time by the play- 


ers in rotation; the cards thus played to each lead | 


making a trick. The trick is won by the highest card 
of the suit led, or, if trumped, by the highest trump; 
the cards ranking as in whist. The winner of the 
trick leads the next time, and so on, until the hand is 
played or the necessary number of tricks made. The 
cards played remain face up on the table in front of 
the persons playing them, and every one must follow 
suit if possible, or, if unable to follow suit, play any 
card he chooses, Each trick is valued at a certain 
number of chips previously agreed on. If the stand 
hand succeeds in winning the number of tricks he 
stood for, he receives from each player so much for 
each trick. Thus, if each trick is valued at one chip, 
and the stand hand declares three and wins three tricks, 
he receives three chips from each of the players; if he 
fails to win the tricks, he pays three chips to each of the 
other players. If four tricks are declared, and the 
stand hand is successful, he receives double the value 
of four tricks from each of the other players; if un- 
successful, he pays only the value of four tricks all 
around, If Nap is declared, and the stand hand suc- 
ceeds in winning all five tricks, he receives triple the 
value of five tricks from ali the other players; if he 
fails, he only pays the single value of five tricks all 
round, 

Bing or domino whist is played with a pack of fifty- 
two cards, The dealer delivers to each player in rota- 
tion, beginning with the one on bis left, one card at a 
time, until the whole pack is dealt. The player to the 
left of the dealer has the first play, aud must lead 
either a five ora nine. If he has no card of either de- 
nomination the lead passes to the next player in rota- 
tion who is able to play. The five.or nine is laid on the 
table; the next player must then play either the next 
lower card of the same suit, laying it to the left of 
the led card, or the next higher card of the same suit, 
placing it to the right of the led card, or he must make 
a fresh lead of any other suit, but it must either be a 
five or a nine, like the card first led, and it must be 
placed immediately below that card on the table. 
The player who leads first alone has the option of 
leading either a five or a nine, and if a five is first led, 
nothing but a five can subsequently be led, and if the 
first lead is a nine, nines must lead afterwards. Each 
player, in turn, has to follow the same routine, laying 
a card, in descending sequence and in suit, on the card 
to the left of the card led, or in ascending sequence 
upon the right-hand card, thus making one pile on 
each side of the led cards, or starting a new lead as de- 
scribed. Whenever a player is unable to play he puts 
a chip into the pool. The player who first succeeds 
in playing out his entire hand takes the pool, and 
also one chip from all the other players for every 
card then remaining unplayed in their hands re- 
spectively. 

Hearts is played with a pack of fifty-two cards, and 
the cards rank as in whist. The deal is determined 
by cutting, and the game is usually played by four 
people, although there is five or six banded hearts. 
‘The cards are dealt out, one at a time, until the whole 
pack is dealt. The player to the left of the dealer 
leads any card he pleases, each player plays a card to 
the lead, and the highest card of the suit wins the 
trick. Each player must follow suit if he can, but if 
unable to fullow suit he may play any card he chooses. 
The winner of the trick leads the next time, and so 
ou, until the thirteen tricks are played. The object of 
the game is to avoid taking any trick containing a 
heart. There is no trump suit, and tricks do not 
count, a8 in whist; but each trick must be kept intact 
until the close of the game, when each player reports 
how many bearts he has taken, and must deposit in 
the pool one chip for each and every heart. If one 
player has taken thirteen hearts he must pay thirteen 
chips into-¢the pool, which are divided among the oth- 
er players. If only one player bas captured no hearts 
he takes all the counters in the pool. If two or more 
players have not captured heart cards the pool is di- 
vided-equally amoung them ; any odd chips remaining go 
to the winning player nearest to the left of the deaier 
When five or six handed hearts is played, sufficient 
small cards of any suit except hearts are rejected from 
the pack, in order to insure the same number of cards 
being dealt to each player. 


An Oi» Sunsceriper. —Although it will be impossi- 
ble to answer you, as you request “in our next issue,” 
about the proper style for a widow's visiting-cards 
and her atationery during the second year of mourn- 
ing, I hope the information will not reach you too late 
to be of service. Dame Fashion at present decrees 
that a widow shall retain her late husband's name on 
her visiting- cards so that they shall read as ** Mrs, 
James Brown” instead of “ Mrs. Maria Brown,” and 
she may retain the first form as long as she pleases, or 
until the present fashion changes. The width of the 
black border on the visiting-cards and stationery dur- 
ing the second year of widowhood depends on the 
mourning worn. It is conventional for a widow to 
wear as deep black the second as the first year, and to 
make no change in her dress until the beginning of 
the third year, so the border on her stationery and 


cards should be correspondingly as wide as during the | 


first year of her widowhood. But if a widow lightens 
her mourning, the border on her stationery should be 
narrower than at first. A quarter-inch black border 
is correct with very deep mourning, and this should 
be gradually lessened as one’s mourning is lightened, 
until when one begins to wear black and white, laven- 
der and light mourning, the border becomes merely 
a suggestion of black dependent upon one’s own taste 


| and choice. 


If the first player passes, the next bas a similar | 


Soap 
Purity 


it’s safe to use Wool Soap 
—it keeps the skin well and 
the woolens from shrinking. 


Swift and Company, Chicago 
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CUT 
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PATTERNS 


beginning with the issue of Dec 





mber 41, 1595, 


will be furnished at the uniform price of 


COMPLETE COSTUME, 50 Cents 
WAIST, with sleeve, < 1a a 25 4“ 
SKIRT, - - - = he “a 25 “ 


No separate Sleeve Patterns sold. 


All Patterns One Size Only 
Waist, 24; Skirt, 42. 
company order. 


Bust, 36; 


Money must ac- 


Special Garments are furnished at special 
prices, as mentioned in description accompany- 


ing picture. 


/n ordering Cut Patterns the use of the 
This will 
avotd error and facilitate the forwarding 


of the pattern. 


following form is suggested. 


PATTERNS IN THIS NUMBER 


1599 
Dear Sirs,— 


Please send me pattern, standard size as ad 


vertised, published in HARPER'S BAZAR, of 


COMPLETE COSTUME, No. 


for which I enclose cents, 
Name 
Address 
' 
Cut Pattern Pashions in this Number: No. 141, 


on page go; No. 142, Color Plate ; and No. 143 
on page 91. 


Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


Franklin Square NEW YORK CITY 


1850-1898. 

48 years of success 
prove these troches 
to be the best for Coughs, Colds, 


Hoarseness, Bronchitis, Asthma. 
In boxes—never sold in bulk. 
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WITH A TEN 

















1.—THUE ART OF ORGANIZATION. 


N CHARITABLE 
| wor perfection of art consists in 
concealing art. A simple constitution 
in easily managed organization. It 
for Tens to do excellent work 
a regular constitution, and parlia 
mentary proceedings are by no means essen 
tial to the safe-conduct of affairs 
It is not absolutely necessary for a King’s 
Daughter's Ten to consist of only ten mem- 


AS IN OTHER 


k the 
mean 
is poss ble 


without 


bers. It is better to have nine, eight, or 
even seven congenial workers than to in- 
roduce a discordant element for the sake of 
numbers. The wise leader will make haste 
slowly and wait for the right person, tak- 
ing time enough to have her rules the re- 

ilt of experience rather than the cause of 
troubie 


A famous writer once declared friendship 


to be the best basis of marriage. It is also 
the best foundation for work for others 
The work may be done among all sorts and 
onditions of men, but the true leader, fol 


ywing inspired example, will choose 


workers a little company knit together by 
closest ties. Girls who are classmates, and 
have pleasant social relations with one an 


other. will 

ive! 

common 
Generally the 


work together better than girls 
who hb 10 pursuits and no enjoyments in 
ages of members should not 
differ widely. Girls from twelve to fifteen 
apt to enthusiastic in good works, 
t is a question if it is right to accept 


ire be 


boat 





as | 


uctive service from busy, growing school 

rls. After graduation, when the novelty 
of entrance into society has worn off, there | 
comes a time when every thoughtful girl 
needs and appreciates the call to service 
rhe most effective Ten, in my opinion, is 
formed of such girls, from eighteen to twenty 
years of are 

The president is naturally the one who 
reanizes the little band. It is better, how- 
ever, for the sake of the future of the Ten, if 
she has been asked to fill the office. Natural 
selection is a powerful law. Again, natural 
ly, the chosen or self-elected leader will be 
a little older than the members. Perhaps 


is am 
not that irritating state of acqui- 
— we are too apt to associate 


the best qualification for the office 
iability 


escence 


with the word, but the good temper which 
is ‘not easily pre ovoked” and is ‘‘slow to 
anget No one can control others without 
self-control, and the effect upon young work 
ers of nervous irritability and touchiness in 
1 leader is discouraging, to say the least. 
Morbid sentimentality is another weak point 
in the armor of many active workers. The 
pleasant, sensible woman is apt to have and 
to ho'd the wholesome liking and respect of 
her Ten long after the effusive devotion 


given to a more emotional president has lost 
ardot In addition to the president, a 
treasure! | secretary will be the only 
officers required. If possible few changes 


an 


should be made in the dates of the meet- 
ings, for which written notices should al 
ways be sent. Irregularity quickly leads 

discouragement, and the wise president, 
by precept and example, fosters the idea 
that nothing must interfere with the meet 


ings of the Ten 
often enough to meet, and three o'clock in 
the afternoon will prove a good hour for 
assembling 

While the rules may be few and simple, 
like Mrs. Partington's favorite doctrine of 
total depravity they should be .well lived 
up to 

This is especially true of business details. 
The payment of fees and dues should be ac- 
curately and promptly attended to. What 
these dues should be depends largely upon 
the wealth of the members, and it is best to 
consider the purse of the poorest rather than 
that of the richest member. In an age of 
ceaseless demands upon a girl's allowance 
forty cents a month will prove a large 
ugh tax for the average Ten, especially 
if there are additional gifts at Thanksgiving 
and Christmas. An initiation-fee of fifty 
cents provides for the purchase of the little 
silver cross and purple ribbon, and the in 
dividual contribution to the general order 
Fines may be imposed for gossip, and the use 


eno 





Twice a month is quite | 





of slang, or absence from or tardiness at the 
meetings. In any ease the fine should not | 
exceed a dime for each violation of the 


l'o promote this social element the meet 
ings mild be held in the homes of the 
members in alphabetical rotation. There is 


mie 


an intangible something about the church 
parlor or guild-house that seems to par 
ulyze the efforts of many inexperienced 
workers 

The meetings should be as informal as 
possible. The serving of refreshments tends 
to sociability, but it shonkd be restricted, 
in order to avoid anything like rivalry 


During the year three or four merrymak 
ings are helpful in promoting comradeship. 
The marking of the anniversaries of the Ten 
by luncheons, dinners, or some outing not 
only tends to strengthen existing ties, but 
increases interest in good works; for, as 
some one has said, “to be happy is one 
great incentive to making others happy too.” 
HELEN Jay. 











OUR NEW 
Possessions 


Which offer unusual opportuni- 


ties for enterprise and investment. 


CUBA 


Mr. Franklin Matthews 
cial trip through the important portions 
of Cuba to give an exposition of the people, the agricult- 
ural and commercial conditions, the outlook for enter- 
prise; and Mr. T. Dart Walker, the artist, is on the 
island at work illustrating these vital subjects. 


PUERTO RICO 


T has been said that Puerto Rico has the best climate 
of all our new possessions for Americans. Is this so? 
Mr. William Dinwiddie and Mr. Rufus F. Zogbaum are 
presenting, by means of pen and pencil, the actual con- 
ditions here, as others are in Cuba and the Philippines. 
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;X-PRESIDENT SANFORD B. DOLE 
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AKE, for example, Cuba. 


is On a spe 








has writ- 
ten of the situation and conditions in Honolulu and 
the islands of this new addition to the United States, 
and his opinions are supplemented with articles on the 
outlook among the Hawaiians, by Caspar Whitney, who 
has made a special trip for the purpose. 


PHILIPPINES 


ERE is another vital question. What opportunities 

do the climate, the soil, the nature of the inhabi- 
tants offer for new enterprises? Mr. Frank D. Millet, 
one of the best-known of living correspondents, is writ- 
ing of Manila, and Mr. John F. Bass is travelling among 
the other islands laying the whole situation, by text and 
illustration, before the Ww EEKLY’S readers. 
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Mus. C. B. A.—What a lovely living-room you have 
described! Even the diagram, with its arrangement 
of windows and seats, its fireplace and its bookcases, 
suggests comfort and ease. 1 do net wonder that the 
St. Bernard finds himself at home there. Dogs are 
sometimes quite as discriminating as persons. 

Since all of your wood-work is light, and the chim- 
ney running from the floor to the ceiling is of brick, 
it seems to me that your new draperies ought to be 
red. See how the four sides of the room would then 
be balanced! But the red would have to present a 
plain surface. With a figured wall-paper such as you 
describe figured curtains are out of the question. All 
the repose of your room would go if you introduced 
them. Neither would it do to repeat any one color in 
the paper, becanse there is your brick fireplace to con- 
sider. You want to suggest, then, av intentional 
repetition of that plain surface on the three other sides 
of your room, as in architecture you see arches re- 
peated, or the spaces between columns. 

I would like to suggest corduroy to you as a mate- 
rial. It comes in such lovely shades, and wears better 
than any other cheap textile that I happen to know, 
Besides, it fades so beautifally! Mauy artists think 
that fading improves it. You can use it either with 
or without a lining, which simplifies the question for 
you, 

At the large dry-goods stores you can get it for one 
dollar a yard. At the upholsterers’ it is a dollar and a 
half. But buy nothing until you have studied the 
samples. One other advantage of corduroy is that it 
lends itself to so many situations in life. You can use 
it with propriety in a room filled with silk cushions or 
having silk draperies in it. Or you can use it with 
willow furniture, among bookcases and pictures. It 


| keeps its own character, yet adapts itself gracefully to 


yours. 

If you want something mach cheaper, there is denim. 
It is only sixteen cents a yard, and now and then you 
can get a good shade. I think that, without doubt, 
you can get a good red in the stuff. 


Mas. A. D. P.—To polish your tortoise-shell comb 
put on it a few drops of sweet oil, and, with a very 
soft woollen cloth, polish long and steadily, until the 
comb is glossy and shining, and the vil so well rubbed 
in that it does not adbere to the finger-tips when pass 
ed over the surface of the shell 


Awxirery.—See the suggestions by Mra. M. M. C. in 


| the Bazan of September 17, 1998. 











FOR BELL SKIRT, FLARE SKIRT, OR ANY KIND OF SKIRT 


Use HAIR CLOTH “=~ 





IF YOU WISH the DESIRED att L ISH EFFECT and a sat 
isfactory stiff interlining; it is PRACTICAL, therefore SENSIBLE. 
Nothing Has Been or Can Be Bese with any degree of satisfaction. 
Itis “The Survival of the Fittest.” 

ITS FURTHER USES: Lower edge of Skirts and Basques, Basque 
Pieces, Collars, Collarettes on Children’s Cloaks, Epaulets, Flat Vests, F lat 
Yokes, Habit Basques, Jacket-Skirts, Muffs, Revers, Small Capes, Small 
Jacket Fronts, Busties, and any other purpose requiring an interlining. 

Not less than a ten-inch facing gives the stylish set to a skirt, holds out 
a petticoat from the feet, and acts as a safety guard in a bicycle skirt. 
Send for “ Hair Cloth and its Uses,” Free. The high - class dressmaker 
and ladies’ tailor will use Hair Cloth. 

Use Black, Gray, or White in Styles. 
Herringbone, 10/3, 16/3, 1014. French, 146'3, 200.3, 206)3. 


(i 





H.—Thoee chests are always attractive, most useful, 
and appropriate for almost any hall. Be careful,though, 
where you place it, and,above all, be careful not to put 
above it the hooks which you suggest for hats and coats 
A very delightful writer on houses has much to say 
in detriment of the architect who has been 
slow in providing, or in seeing the necessity for 
providing, in each new dwelling-p he designa, 

a roomy, convenient, concealed catch-all, or rather 
series of catch-alle, Even so. simple a 
ance as an invisible small wardrobe 
joining the entrance—a receptacle for hats, wraps, 
and water-proofs—he has never yet devised. Every 
hall must of necessity be littered np with that hideous 
contrivance a hat-rack, in a more or less offensive 
form, when, at a touch, a panel in the wainscot might 
fly open to joyfully engolf the outer vesture of vie. 
itors.” 

The visitor's coat may be visible on a table, but never 
that of the owner. The man or the maid servant sees 
that that is safely bestowed in a cloret or hidden ont 
of sight. Your overshoes 
might go into the chest. 

I could hardly advise you about the color of the 
staining ; one mast see it first before pronouncing 
important a decision 


mo 
ice 


contriv- 
in the hall ad 


and your water-proofs 


#0 


A Constast Reaper —A St. Valentine luncheon 
would be very enjoyable. The color for such a fanction 
should be deep pink. The decorations may be as elab- 
orate or as simple as you would allow. Bat put in th 
centre of the table as many long-stemmed roses as you 
have guests, including yourself. Towards the clone of 
the luncheon state that these are prophetic roses, and 
will foretell the future. The rowes should then be 
passed, and every one will discover a tiny piece of 
paper hidden within the petals of each rove. There 
papers may be uufulded aud read in turn. Example 


Your lover, I'm told, 

Is honest and bold, 

Tall, rich, and handsome; 
Name rhymes with Sampson. 
Gay sprites sing in tane 
You'll marry next June. 


After the luncheon, palmistry would prove a fascinat- 
ing pastime. So also would fortune-telling by a book, 
or by tea leaves, or by any method that could be de- 
vised. Make the lancheon and the subsequent hour 
suggestive of Cupid and bis artfulness. 


A Higu-Sonoor Giet.—The Day Dream by Tenny- 
eon, rendered by acting and tableaux, would be a 
uniqne entertainment, and should prove financially 
successful. Besides the dramatis persone indicated 
by the poem, an apt musician will be required to pro- 


| vide changeful and suggestive music throughout the 


programme, The stage should be set with a tablean- 
frame at the back, where the lover’s dream will be pic- 
tured. At one side of the stage are Lady Flora and 
her lover. He recites the “ Prologue,” and, contina- 
ing with the “Sleeping Palace,” the following ta- 
bieaux ilinetrate his words: L., stanza 4. The Maid of 
Honor and the Page, the Butler and the Steward. 
This may be arranged by the Maid of Honor and the 
Page being in the centre of the stage, while the Butler 
and the Steward are at one side. IL, stanza 5. The 
t t scene. Next the “Sleeping Beauty,” illus- 





French Imperial, 206)4 
AMERICAN HAIR CLOTH COMPANY, - PAWTUCKET, R. |. 


Largest Banufacturers in the World of French and Herringbone HAIR CLOTH 





Cuaries E. Pexvear, Agent. 











that will blossom this year; all the best varie- 

ties, 25c. each, $2 per 10, $15 per 100. Crimson 

and Yellow Rambler and Memorial Roses, 20¢, 

each, 3 for 50c. Japanese Ivy (Veitchii), 200; 

Japanese Clematis (Paniculata), 20c. Catalog free. 

ELLWANGCER & BARRY, F Rochester, U MY. 
Mount Hope Nurseries. 
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trated by one tableau. Now comes the “ Arrival,” 
and the tableanx become tableaux vivants. L, stanza 
8. The Fairy Prince. IL. stanza 4 The Prince kneels 
by Sleeping Beauty. One tableau will illustrate the 
* Revival,” stanzas 3 and 4 The sleeping banqueters 
awaking. With the “ Departure” are shown the con- 
cluding tableaux. The Prince and Princess move 
across the stage. After which the lover completes the 
™m. 

If it is found more practicable, a good reader behind 
the scenes could relieve the strain on the lover and 
read the dream. In that case the lover recites the 
“ Prologue,” aud takes up the poem again at the 
“ Moral.” 








Fesrvary 4, 1899 


Tailor-Made Suits 


Our new Spring cata- 
logue of Tailor - made 
Suits and Skirts is now 
ready. We illustrate in 
it all of the newest Paris 
styles, and will mail it 
Free, together with 
samples of materials to 
select from, to the lady 
who wishes to dress 
well at moderate cost. 
We keep no ready-made 
garments, but make 
everything to order, 
thus giving that touch 
of individuality so much 
tobe desired. Ourstyles 
and materials are ex- 
clusive, and are shown 
by no other firm. The 
new Spring catalogue 
iMustrates a splendid 
assortment of costumes 
and skirts made accord- 
ing to fashion’s latest 
dictates ; 





Tailor-made Suits, $5 up. 
Pique and Linen Suits, $4 up. 
Duck and Pique Skirts, $3 up. 
Separate Cloth Skirts, $4 up. 
Bicycle Suits, $4 up. Bicycle Skirts, $3 up. 
Capes and Jackets for Spring wear. 

We also make finer garments and send samples of all 
rades We pay express charges everywhere. Our 
ine of samples includes the newest materials, many o 

them being exclusive novelties not shown elsewhere. If, 
when writing to us, you will mention any particular kind 
or color of samples that you desire, it will afford us 
Giensuse to send you a full line of exactly what you wish 
Ve also have special lines of black goods and fabrics 
for second-mourning. Write to-day for catalogue and 
samples; we will send them to you, /rer, by return mail 
THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
119 and 121 West 234 Street, New York City. 


‘ 
Laces. 
Renaissance All-Overs, 
Edgings 
and 


Bands, and 


Spangled Robes Garnitures, 


Lace Skirts and 
Flouncings. 


Chiffons, Mousselines, Gauzes, Chenille 
and Beaded Nets. 


Droadovoy AS 19th ot. 


NEW YORK. 


IMPROVE YOUR FIGURE 


AND PULL UP YOUR YOUR STOCKINGS. 
by wearing the.... 


FOSTER ABDOMINAL \ 
HOSE SUPPORTER S 


It curves the back in at the waist 
line, throws back the shoulders and 
reduces a prominent abdomen from 
two to four inches It takes the 
piace of abdominal! belts and braces 
for the cure of female weakness 
Wear it once and you will never feel 
dressed without it It ix made of 
satin with four al) elastic bands. 
THREE GRADES 

», black or white wo 
Wide web, fancy frilled, black, white 










or colors 75 
Heavy silk web, (large pad if desired) 1.25 


When ordering give height and waist 
measure. Ask dealers or send to 


FOSTER HOSE SUPPORTER, 00.» 
8965 Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago, Tis. 


memo ean 


‘ MAISON 
LAFERRIERE 


28, RUE TAITBOUT, PARIS 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 


GOOD FORM 


Torsxy.—I am all interest that the wedding should 
be as pretty as from your description it promises to be. 
What a charming little wedding procession —two 
flower girls, two bridemaids, a maid of honor, and the 
bride walking alone! Yes, this is all quite correct for 


| entering the church, although you do not mention the 


ushers, who, I take for granted, are to walk up to the 
chance! first of all, two by two; bat for leaving the 
church I should propose a little different arrangement 
from the one you plan. First should come the bride 
on the groom's arm, unless the flower girls are actually 
to strew flowers in the bride's path, when they may 
precede her down the charch, scattering the poxies be- 
fore her; then the best maid walking alone, not with 
the best man; then the bridemaids as they enter to- 
gether ; then the flower girls, ifthey do not walk before 
the bride; and then the ushers, two by two. The best 
man never walks down the aisle with the bridal party; 
he is delegated to see the clergyman, sexton, and any 
one else who is to be rewarded, and hand them their 
remuneration after the ceremony, so he leaves the 
charch by a door in the vestry, aud he may meet the 
bride and groom at their carriage and hand them into 
it, as they leave the church. 


H. C. H.—The question of what coat of arms and 
crest is correct for Americans to use may be open to 
discussion, but the fact remains that every one uses 
pretty mach what he or she pleases, without regard to 
heraldic laws. It would be imposible for any one to 
master the intricacies of heraldry without taking a 
course of study in it; and as in America we have not 
any real reason for using any coat of arms at all, and 
only use them for decorative purposes, we may choose 
among those to which we have any pretensions which- 
ever one best pleases us individually. Sometimes a 
wife adopts the coat of arms of her husband's family, 
sometimes a married woman keeps her father's coat of 
arms, and a child may use the coat of arms of either 
hie mother’s or his father’s family. To anewer your 
question directly, 1 can assure you that it would be 
proper for a woman to use the coat of arms or crest 
which has descended to her rightfuliy on either 
parental side, even as far back as she has to trace it iv 
the instance you quote. The coat of arms was a kind 
of outside coat which was worn by knights over their 
armor, and was decorated with family devices and 
mottoes, #0 as to distinguish the wearer, aud make it 
pvesible for the herald, in announcing him, to describe 
him and his family. The crest was the ornament a 
kvight wore on his helmet to indicate bis rank. 


E. 8.—I do not think that it would be at all pre- 
sumptuous or improper for a young woman to show 
her appreciation of her teacher's kindness to her by 
sending him a modest litte gift at Christmas-time ; 
on the contrary, it seems to me that it would be a very 
nice way for her to express ber gratitude, and even if 
he is a married man and hae children he could nut 
take her thoughtfulness amiss You suy that the 
teacher in question has an especial weakuess for sofa 
cushions, so a cuehion cover of her own handiwork 
would be a very happy mark of her remembrance; and 
1 can assure you, too, that it is quite the fashion for 
pupils to remember their teachers at Christmas, I 
know of one man, a teacher in ove of the largest and 
most fashionable New York schools, who is married 
and has children, who is showered with Christmas 
gifts from his grateful pupils every year, and he never 
feels anything but the appreciation of the 
kindness shown him. It would be all the more in 
order to send a gift to a teacher who has been espe- 
cially kind, and whom one is anable to compensate 
fully in a pecuuiary way. 


greatest 


Mes. E. M.—Stucco ornaments which are ased to 
decorate mantels, or for any other kind of decoration, 
are made by especial wholesale firms, and sold by 
them to retailers who use them for decoration, and do 
not as a general thing sell them alone to a casual pur- 
chaser. Besides, the stucco ornaments are difficult 
for an amateur to apply successfully. I should advise 
you to write to ove of the large decorating firms in 
New York, such as Joseph McHugh, Forty-Second 
Sireet, weet of Fifth Avenue; or Beck, Fifth Avenue 
and Thirtieth Street; or Warren, East Forty-Second 
Street, and ask them to seud you samples of their 
stucco-work and ornaments, or to tell you how to get 
them ; or, better still, why do you not go to a reliable 
decorator in the place where you live or the near- 
eat large city—in your especial case this would be 
Syracuse — and what you want, and get 
them to procure them for you, and apply them to the 
mante! ? 


describe 


Inquixen.—I understand just how your problem 
puzzles you. In theory you are perfectly right, and in 
practice your husband did what was most courteous 
and correct when he made an after-call, arking for the 
host and his wife, in acknowledgment of the invita- 
tion to the stag-dinner, which he attended. But I can 
assure you that, as a general thing, men are not so po- 
lite ax your husband, and they do not call after a stag- 
dinner, especially if they are not acquainted with the 
wife of the man who gave the dinner. In New York, 
for example, I have had a great deal of personal ex- 
perience in this matter, and I find that the men rarely 
make their calls after a stag-dinner. The reason is 
that men are excused many social shortcomings, call- 
ing particularly, on the ground that they cannot take 
the time from their business to fulfil to the letter 
their social obligations. You know how seldom a mar- 





Dovst.—Why apologize for your lack of knowledge 
about seating and arranging your guests at a dinner or 
supper party? The most accomplished bostess is often 
puzzied about making guests who are strangers to 
each other acquainted without awkwardness before a 
dinner, and seating them at the table without confa- 
sion. WhatI have always found to be the best plan, 
from observation and personal experience, is as ful- 
lows: When the dinner is large and formal, or even 
when it numbers only eight, it 1s wise to have small 
cards with the name of the guest at each place at the 
table—cards made of plain white card-board decorated 
with the monogram, or crest, of the hostess are in the 
best taste—and, if the guests are strangers to each 
other, to have a tray in the gentleman's dressing-room 
or hall where they remove their coats and hats with 
tiny envelopes addressed to each, containing little 


cards on which is writien the name of the dinner part- | 


ner, The hosters must have her wits about her to see 
that, as soon as two dinner partners are in the receiv- 
ing-room before dinner, they meet each other, and 
have a chance for a little conversation before the meal 
is announced, and she should aleo make it a point to 
introduce to each lady, before dinner, the geuntieman 
who is to sit on her other side. Lntroductions are not 
en régle at the table, and at a lurge dinner it is awkward 
to introduce all one’s guests to each other before the 
meal. Atasmall dinner, of course, it is pot necessary 
to observe all this formality, and the hostess may intro- 


| duce her guests to each other without much ceremony, 


when the company numbers only four or six; but 
with more I certainly advise providing each lady with 
a partuer who shal) escort her to the table, he will find 
her place by his as they euter the dining-room, and 
there will be bat a moment or two of confusion before 
the guests are all sevted. Ata little function there 
need be but a few minutes of waiting before the guests 
are all seated; bat remember one point, always indi- 
cate to the lady guest of honor first, that she is to sit 
at the right of the host, 


E. W.—When the guests at n wedding are limited 
to the immediate family, the invitations are usually 
given verbally to those who live near, and w those 
living at a distance personal notes of invitation are 
sent by the bride's mother. The notes may read like 
the following: 


My Dean Many,—It will give us all much pleasure if 
you will come to the very quiet wedding of my daugh- 
ter Catherine to Mr. John Martin on Saturday, 
February the fourth, at twelve o’clock, and remain to 
the little breakfast, which will follow the ceremuny. 
Only the members of the family will be present. Hop 
ing that you may surely be with u# on the fourth, lam 

Affectiouately yours, etc. 


Aunouncement-cards should be sent out immediate- 
ly after the weddimg to every one on the bride’s and 
yroom's lists. These cards should be worded as— 


Mr. and Mrs. George T. Bancroft 
announce the marriage of their daughter 
Catherine Louine 
lw 
Mr. Edward Montgomery 
on Saturday, February the fourth, 
eighteen hundred and ninety-nine, at 
121 Michigan Avenue, 

St. Paul. 


You do not mention to what expense the enter- 
tuiners of the'breakfast wish to go, and so much de- 
pends on knowing this in giving a mewn, that it is hard 
to tell you what would be correct ; but here is a simple 
and good little list, it may be added to, if desired, 


Bouillon. Brown-bread sandwiches. 
Creamed lobster in paunikins. 
Musiiroom patties, Rolls. 
Brviled chicken, French pease, potato balls 
Tomato jelly. Celery salad. 
lee-cream, cake. 
candied fruit. 

Cofiee. 


Fruit, 


bon bons, 


There may be any wines desired, or champagne alone, 
or a punch or plain lemonade 


Aw Ov» Sunsormen.—As 1 understand your prob- 
lem, you are in deep mourning, but wish tv be particu- 
larly courteous to the neighbors and the people in your 


| church who politely called upon you and your daugh- 


ter’s, when you recently came as strangers to Wash- 
ington, where you are spending the winter. All that 
mourning etiquette demands is that you acknowledge 
the calls with your own and your daughter's visiting- 
cards; these should be sent in return for a call within 
two weeks after it is made, and should go by hand 
rather than by mail. If, however, you wish to know 
your new-made acquaintances better, you may return 
the culls personally, even if it is not obligatory ; return 
them informally in the morning, excusing yourself be- 
cause you are in mourving for calling at an uncouven- 
tional hour, or, if that does not seem wise, call in the 
conventional way in the afternoon. 


M. A. B.—If you have received wedding-announce- 
ment cards with invitations to the at homes, which the 
bride will give on two afternoons, you may with per- 
fect propriety call on one of the days, although you are 
only acquainted with the groom, and do not know any 








Production sufficient to bind 50,000 
dresses per day. Simple, inexpensive, 
and easily renewed. . . . « ss 


After you have tried all the new-fangled 
binding skirts, you will do as thousands (yes, millions) 
of others have done, come back to the braid which has 
been the standard binding for dresses since 184. wearly 
40 years. GOFF’S ANGORA Braid is not warranted to 
last as long as the dress, for a refined woman will, 
the sake of cleanliness, renew the binding as she can 
afford to do if with a braid, when she cannot with the 
expensive cords, brushes, and cther unsatisfactory de- 
vices. We do claim that GOFF’S ANGORA Braid is 
Made, and will outwear any Skirt Binding, 
Facing, or Protector on the market. t is & inch im 
width, dyed in the wool, and shrunk ready for use. 


* fads" for 


Don't be deceived by similar names. 
GOFPP’S ANGORA with goat’s head 
is on every piece. Every good thing 
has a host of imitaters. . . . . . 


D. GOFF & SONS, Pawtucket, R.1. 


ESTABLISHED 1861. 


Send sample color to be matched and 2c. stamps for 
Svd. piece of you can't get it at your regular dealer's. 
Ace no substitute. 




















Stern Bros 


are now exhibiting 
an exceptionally large 
and choice collection of 
Entirely New and Exclusive Styles in 


Ladies’ 
China and Taffeta 


° % 2 v - 
Silk Waists 
Also 
Colored and White Linen, Lawn, 
Pique, Percale, Cheviot and Madras 
5) A ee 
Shirt Waists 
all of which they offer at 
Very Attractive Prices 


West 23d St., N.Y. 
OMO 


ABSOLUTELY 
ODORLESS 
AND 
IMPERVIOUS 


Redfern endorses 
them, and so does 
every other dress- 
maker. 





PERFECT 
Dress Shields 


Every Pair 
Guaranteed 


MANUFACTURED 
BY THE 


Omo Manufacturing Co., 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
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Illness and 








Reminds its numerous American 
Lady-Customers who honour this 
firm with their orders that they will 
always find there the most splendid 


of his friends likely to be present. Under the circum- 
stances I should advise you to call on the first day, and 
rather early, about half-past four o'clock, when you 


ried man makes a dinner call; his wife leaves his cards 
with hers when she calls on the hostess, and this is 
all that is considered necessary; and, in the same way, 


Convalescence 





velties created in 
" ROBES ", MANTEAUX 
and COSTUMES 


Patented Furnisher to H. R. H. the Princess 
of Wales. 
vwvweveverv38everey 
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: 
‘ assortment of the very latest no- 
c 
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A New Idea in Trunks 


hyo Stallm n Dresser Tru 
tructed o 





Deew Ts instead o' 
for everything and everything inits 
place. The bottom as accessible as 
the top. Defies the baggage-smash- 
er. Costs no more than a good box 
trunk. Sent C.O.D., with privilege 
of examination. Send ac. stamp 
for illustrated catalogue. 


59 W. Spring St., 





N. 
Columbus, 0. 


| man. 


a sister or a mother acts as deputy for an unmarried 
Therefore do not be too severe on the men 
who did not call after the dinner; they were no ex- 
ceptions to the general ron of men, even in the best 
society ; but you may be content in the knowledge that 
your own husband was very polite in making his din- 
nercall. I do not think it necessary for your husband 
to make a call on the host and hostess of the stag-din- 
ner you mention, as the hostexs is a stranger to him, 
and the circumstances are a little peculiar, but it 
would certainly be polite to do so, 


R. C.—Yonu were correct in your answer over the 
telephone to the servant whom you addressed ; it is 
always proper when asked one’s name by a servant to 
use, in anewering, the prefix Mr., Mrs., 
Doctor, Professor, etc. It would have been very bad 
form for you to have giver. your name without the 
prefix; this question admits of no discussion, so rest 


| assared you did what was quite right. 


or one’s title of 


will probably not find many people calling, as you 
would at the last day or later in the afternoon. You 
will have the opportanity to be introduced, or intro- 
duce yourself, to the bride and make yourself known 
to her, without keeping ber too long from her other 
guests. The length of time proper for you to stay at 
the at home depends on circumstances. It is always 
a compliment to one’s hostess to make a long visit at 
a day, as it implies that one is having a pleasant time, 
but nobody should stay long enough to be a burden on 
the hostess’s hospitality, or detain her from her other 
guests, and if you find that you do not know any one 
present, and if you are not introduced to a congenial 
spirit with whom you can have a pleasant easy chat, 
I should advise you to leave after a conventional fifteen 
minate’s call, It is proper to remain at a tea as short 
a time as fifteen minates, and not improper to remain 
as long as three-quarters of an hour. Yourown judg- 
ment will, 1 have no doubt, guide you right In this 
matter, 





BY ALICE WORTH- 
INGTON WINTHROP 
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MARY. 


BEING THE CONTRIBUTION OF MR. BEDFORD 
PARKE. 
THE OVERCOAT 
A FARCE IN TWO SCENES 
SCENE FIRST. 
Time Moanine at Boston. 
Mre. Robert Edwards. “1 think it will rain to-day, 


but then Robert has hie ambrella and his mackiutosh, 
and I don't think he is idiotic enough to lend both of 
them. If he does, he'll get wet, that’s all.” Mra. Ed- 
wards is speaking to herself in the sewing-room of 
the apartment occupied by herself and ber hasband in 
the Hotel Hammingbell at Boston, It is not a large 
room, but cozy frieze one foot deep runs about 
the ceiling, aud there la a carpet on the floor. Three 
pins are seen scattered about the room, in one corner 


Lida f 


avy LAV 








with green ribbons and puffed sleeves. She holds a 
feather duster in ber right hand, and in ber left ie a jar 
of Royal Worcester. “Mary,” Mrs. Edwards says, 
severely, “‘ where are we at?” 

Mary (meekly). Boston, ma'am.” 

Mra. Robert Edwards. “South Boston or Boston 

proper fr" 
ary. “Boston proper, ma’am.” 
Mrs. Robert Edwards. ‘Then when I say ‘who's 
there ?’ don't say ‘Me.’ That manner of speaking may 
do at New York, Brooklyn, South Boston, or Congress, 
but at Boston proper it is extremely ganche. ‘1’ is 
the word.” 

Mary. “ Yes, ma'am; bu; you know, ma’‘am, I don’t 
pressed to be literary, ma'am, and so these little points 
vaffies I very often.” Mrs. Edwards sighs, and walk- 
ing over to the window,Jooks ont apon the trolley- 
cars for ten minutes, then picking up ove of the pins 
from the floor and putting itin a pink silk pin-cushion 
which stands next to an alarm-clock on the mantel- 
piece, a marble affair with plain caryatides and a brass 
fender around the hearth, she resnmes her seat before 
the séwing-machine, and threads a needle. Then— 

Mra» Robert Edwards. “ Well, Mary, what do you 
want?” 

Mary. “‘ Please, Mrs. Exiwards, the butcher is come, 
and he says they have some very fine prairie-chickens 
to-day.’ 

Mra. Robert Edwards. “ We don’t want any prairie- 
chickens. Prairie-chickens are vulgar. Have we any 
potatoes in the house 7” 

Mary. “There's three left, ma'am, and two slices of 
cold roast beef.” 

Mrs. Robert Edwards, “‘ Then tell him to bring five 
more potetees, a steak, and—was al! the pickled salm- 
on eaten 7” 

Mary. “ All but the can, ma'am.” 

Mrs. Robert Edwards, “* Well—Mr. Edwards is very 
fond of fish. Tell him to bring two boxes of sardines 
and a bottle of anchovy paste.” 

Mary. “ Very well, Mrs. Edwards.” 

Mrs. Robert Edwards, “ And—ah—Mary, tell him to 
bring some Brussels sprouts for breakfast. What are 
you doing with that Worcester vase ?"’ 

Mary. *‘1 was takin’ it to cook, ma’am. Sure she 
broke the bean-pot this mornin’, and she wanted some- 
thin’ to cook the beans in." 

Mrs. Robert Edwards. “Oh, I see. Well, take good 
care of it, Mary. It's a rare piece. In fact I think 
you'd better leave that here and remove the rubber 
plant from the jardiniére, and let Nora cook the beans 
in that. Times are a little too hard to cook beans in 
Royal Worcester.” 

Mary. “ Very well, ma’am.” Mary goes out through 
the door. Mrs. Edwards reanmes ber sewing. Fifteen 
minutes elapse, interrupted only by the ticking of the 
alarm-clock and the occasional ringing of the bell on 
pasting trolley-cars. ‘If it does rain,” Mrs. Edwards 
says at last, with an anxious glance through the win- 
dow, ‘I snppose Robert won't care about going to see 
the pantomime to-night. It will be too bad if we 
don't go, for this is the last night of the season, and I've 
been very anxions to renew my acquaintance with 
*‘Hampty Dumpty.’ It is so very dramatic, and I do so 
like dramatic things. Even when they happen in my 
own life I like dramatic things. I'll never forget how 
I enjoyed the thrill that came over me,even in my 
terror, that night last winter when the trolley-car broke 
down in front of this house; and last summer, too, 
when the oar-lock broke 
in our row-boat thirty- 
three feet'from shore; 
that was a situation that 
I enjoyed in spite of its 
peril. How people can 
say that life is hum- 
dram, I can't see. Ex- 
~— things, real third- 
act situations, climaxes 
I might even cali them, 
are always happening 
in my life, and yet some 
novelists pretend that 
life is humdrum just to 
excuse their books for 
paar | hamdrum. I'd 
just like to show these 
aposties of realism the 
diary I could bave kept 
if I had wanted to. Be- 


ginn with the fall 
+? had 
the wagon, 
running down through 
my first meeting with 
Robert, which was ro- 
mantic enough he 
paid my car-fare. in 
from Brookline the day 
[ost my pocket-book— 
even to yesterday when 
an entire stranger call- 
ed me up on the tele 
hone, my life hus fairly 
bubbled with dramatic 








“COME IN,” 


f which is a cane-bottomed chair holding across its 
hack two black vests and a cat-away coat. Mrs. Ed- 
wards site before a Wilcox and Wilson sewing-ma- 
chine sewing a button on a light spring overcoat. The 
overcoat has one outside and three Inside pocke's, and 
is «ingle-breasted. “It je curious,” Mra. Edwardes con- 
tinues, “ what men will do with ambrellas and mackin- 
toshes on araliny day. They lend them here and there, 
and very carelessly, I think; seldom remember Where.’ 
A knock te heard at the door. “ Who's there 7” 

Votce (without). “ Me.” 

Wra. Robert Edwarda 
house-maid 


“Oome in.” Enter Mary the 
She is becomingly attired in bine alpaca 


situations that would 
take the homdrum 
theory and utterly an- 
nibilate it.” As: Mre, 
Edwards is. speaking 
she is also sewing the 
button already alluded 
Mr. Edwards's conc as described. “ There,” 
tuking the last stitch im the coat, “that’s done, and 
now I can go and get ready for luncheon,” She fold« 
up the coat, glances at the clock, and goes out. A 
half-hour elapses. The silence is broken only by oc- 
cas'onal noises from the street, the rattling of th 
wheels of a herdic over the pavement, the voices of 
newsboys, and an occasional strawberry-vender's cry 
At the end of the half-hour the alarm-clock goes off 
and the cartain fails. 


to on 


SCENE SECOND. 
Time: Evenine at Boston 


The scene ie inid in the drawing- 
room of Mr. and Mra. Robert Edwards. 
Mra. Edwards is: discovered reading 




















Pendennia,: and .seems iv imminent 
danger of going to sleep over it. Mr 
Edwards is stretched ont upon the sota, 
quite asleep, with Ivanhoe lying open 
upon his chest.: Twenty-five minutes 
elapse, when the deor-bell rings. 
r» Bdwards (drowsaily)..“ Let me off 
at the next corner, conductor.” 
Mrs. Edwards, “ Why, Robert—what 
nonsense you are talking!” 
Edwards (rubbing his eyes and 


sittingup). “Eh? What? Nonsense? 
I -talk nonsense ? . Really, my. dear, 
that is a serious charge to bring 


against one of the leading characters 
in a magazine farce. Wit, perhaps, I 
may indulge in, bat nonsense, never !" 
«Sire Edwards; “That i* precisely 

what keomplain about. The idea of a 

well-established personage like your- 

self lying off.on a sofa in his own 
apartment and‘asking a conductor to 
Jet bim off at'the next corner! It'«—” 

Mr. Rdwards. “1 didw't do anything 
of the sort.” 

Mrs, Edwards. “ You did, too, Robert 
Edwards. And I can prove it. If you 
will read back to the opening lines of 
this ‘scene you will find that I have 
spoken ‘the trnth—unless you forgot 
your lines. If:you admit that, I have 
nothing to say, bat I will add that if 
you are going to forget lines that give 

he key-note of the whole situation, 
you've got no business in a farce. 

You'll make the whole thing fall flat 

some day, and then you wil) be dis- 

charged.” 

Mr. Edwards. “* Well, 1 wish I might 
be d ; I'm tired of the whole 
business, oe ‘d take me for an 
idiot, the way I have to go on. Every 
bit of fan there is to be had in these 








“Ler ME OFF AT THE NEXT CORNER.” 


a -ome predicament 
into which my idtocy or yours gets me. 
Are we idiots? I ask you that. Are 


we? You may be, but, 

re. Edwar am 
— The — of my 
fallin ae over 
Toanios !. Would Ido 
that if I had my way? 

ell, not! 
Would I even dare to 
say ‘I guess not’ in 
& wmagazine farce? 
Again, I guess not. 
I'm going to write to 
the editor this very 
night, and resign my 
situation, I want to 
be me. [don't want 
to be what some au- 
thor thinks I ought to 
be. Do you know 
what I think?” 

Mra. Edwards. 
“Take care, Robert. 
Take care. You aren't 
=“ to think.” 

r. Edwards. “ Pre- 
cisely. That's what 
makes me so immor- 
tally mad. The author 
doesn’t give me time 
to think. I could 
think real thoughts if 
he'd let me, but then! 
The curtain wouldn't 
stay op half a second 
if I did that; and 
where would the farce 
be? he audience 
would go home tired, 
because they wouldn't 
get their nap if the 
curtain was down. 
It’s hard luck; and as 
for me, I wouldn't 
keep the position a 
minate if I could get 
anything else to do. Nobody 'd give me work, now 
that I've been made out to be such a confounded 
jackass. But let's talk of other things.” 

Mra. Edwarda. “I'd love to, Robert—bat we can't. 
The Billises are coming.” 

Mr. Edwards. “Hang the Billises! Can't we ever 
have an evening to ourselves?” 

Mrs. Edwards. “How you do talk! How can we? 
There's got to be some action in the farce, and it’s the 
Bitlis family that draws out our peculiarities.” 

Mr. Edwards, *‘Well, I'm going out, and you can 
receive the Billises, and ff it’s necessary for me to say 
anything to give go to the play, you can say it. I 
make you — J ag) 

Mrs. Edwards. * \t can’t be done, Robert. They are 
here. The bell rang ten minutes ago, and they ought 
to have got in here five minutes since. You can’t go 
oat without meeting them in the wings—I mean the 
hallway.” 

Mr. Edwards. *“* Lost!” 

Enter Mr. and Mrs. Billis 

Billis. “ Ah, Edwards!. Howdy do? 
were home. Saw light in—”’ 

Mra. Billis, “ Don't ratile on so, my dear. ‘Speak 
more slowly, or the farce will be over before nine.” 

Billi.“ Tve got to saymy lines, and I’m going to 
say them my way. Ah, Edwards! Howdy do? . Knew 
you were home. Saw light. in window. Knew your 
economical spirit. Said to myself must be home, else 
why gas? He doesn’t burn gas when he’soat. Wake 
up—” 

Mr. Edwards, “Um not asleep. 
out.” 

Mra. Billia. “Out 7” 

Mrs. Edwards, “‘ Robert '" 


“Don’t BE 


Knew you 


Fact is, I'm going 


Mr. Edwards, “That's what Lenid—out. O-w-t.” 
Billis. “Not bad idea Go with you. Where 
tor” 


Mr. Edwards, *“* Anywhere—to. find. a tragedy and 
take part in it. . I'm done farcing, my bey.” 

Billis (slapping Edwards on back). ** Rah! my posi- 
tion exactly. I'm sick of it too. Come ahead. I 
know that fellow Whoyt—he'll take us in and give 
us a chance.” 

Mra. Billia. “I've been afraid of this.” 

Mrs. Edwards. *‘ Robert, consider your family.” 


Mr. Hdwarda “bave; and itm to. die 


x, 


THE FAR-SEEING 
A-SKEERED, LITTLE GIRL; 








BLIND MAN. 
THE DOGGIE WON'T BITE YE.” 


and honored, if my family is to have any ard for 
my memory, I've got to get out of farcing. That's all. 
Did you sew the button on my overcoat ?” 

Mrs. Edwards. “1 did. Vi go get it.” She goes 
out. Mrs. Billis throws herself sobbing on sofa. 
Billis dances a jig. Forty minutes elapse, during which 
Billis’s dance may be encored. Euter Mrs. Edwards, 
triamphantly, with overcoat. 

irs. Edwards. “ There's your overcoat.” 

Mr. Edwards, “* But—but the button isn't sewed on. 
I can’t go out in this.” 

Mra. Edwards, “1 knew it, Robert. I sewed the but- 
ton on the wrong coat.” Billis and Robert fall in a 
faint. Mrs. Billis rises and smiles, grasping Mrs. Ed- 
warde's hand fervently. 

Mrs. Billis. “ Noble woman !” 

Mrs. Edwards. “ Yes; I've saved the farce.” 

Mra. Billis. **You have. For, in spite of these— 
these strikers—these theatric Debses, you—you got in 
the point! The button was sewed on ihe wrong over- 
coat)” 

Curtain 


“When the farce was finished,” said Mr. Parke, 
“and the applause which greeted the fall of the cur- 
tain had subsided, I dreamed also the following au- 
thor’s note: ‘The elapses’ in this farce may seem 
rather long, but the reader must remember that it is 
the anthor’s intention that his farce, if acted, should 
last thronghout a whole evening. If it were not for 
the elapees the acting time would be scarcely longer 
than twenty minutes, Instead of two hours and a 
half.’ 

“I mention this,” Mr. Parke added, “in jostifica- 
tion of myself not only, but also as a possible expla- 
nation of certain shortcomings in the work of the 
original master. Sometimes the action may seem to 
drag a trifle, but that is vot the fault of the author, 
but of life itself. To be real one must be true, and 
truth is not to be governed by him who holds the 
pen.” 

a 


Buwkx. “The trouble with a bore is one never 
knows what to do with him.” 

Winx. “Not at all. The trouble ie one’s always 
afraid to do it,” 
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“AT HOMES.” 
Srupy or TOWNLEY, WHO WRITES THOSE EXCRUCIATINGLY FUNNY JOKES ABOUT SUBURBAN- 


ITKS, AT 


WORK IN HIS HALL BROOM IN HARLEM, 





